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ABSTBACI . • ' 

f The significance ofaatbors^ reading notes say lie • 
not only in their lechanical functipn as inforiartioh storage devices ' 
providing tav late'rials for writing, but also in their ability to 
concentrate and to lobilize the latent eicticnal and creative 
resources of their keepers. This doctftent exaiinei records of reading 
found in the published notebooks* of eight lajcrjEtitishand United 
States vriters of the sixteenth through twentieth* centuries. Through 
cosparison of their note-taking practices, the fallowing topics are 
explored: how each author case to sake reading notes, the ^f on, in 
which note? were* wade, and the writers^ habits of consulting and 
using their notes (with special reference to distinctly lite^ry 
uses) • The eight writers whose notebooks are^xaiined in d^pth are 
Francis Bacon, John Hiltpn, Saiuel Coleridge,^ Balph B« Eierson, Benry 
D« Thoreau, Bark Twain, Thoias aardy, and IhcianS Iblfe. The trends 
tha^ eierge frbi these eight case studies are discussed^ and an 
extensive bibliography of published ^notebooks is iBclud«d« .(CC) 
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•The hab'it of journalizing becomes a life-long lesson 
in the art of composition ,^ an informal schooling for 
authorship. AnH were the process of ; preparing their 
work.s^ for publicatidn faithfully detaile^i^by distin- 
quished writers^ it would appear how large were their 
indebted/ie.ss to their diary and commonplaces. How 
carefully sJiould we peruse* Shakespeare * s " notes^ used 
in compiling his plays- -what was his , what anotljer' s^'-" 
showing* how these w^re fashioned into the sha^pely 
whole we read, how Milton composed, Montaigne, Goethe: 
by wha^ happ/ strokes of thought, -flashes of wit , apt 
figures, fit quotations snatched from Vast fields of 
learning, t'heir rich pages were wrought fortti! This 
werflito give , the keys of great authorship! 

\ 'Amos Bronson Alcott, ffable-Tal^ "' 

\ of A. Bron-son Alcott , (Boston: 

I Roberts Brothers, ,1877) , p. 12. , 
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. . ABSTRACT^ 

Given their prevalence and usefulness, it is surpris- 
ing that historical and comparative knowledge about personal'/ ^ 
reccrds is primitive and unsystematic. Yet personal* records* 
do presenjt:_certain obstacles to research; since they are 
usually not created in distinct "genres," their overlapping^ 
"forms and functi'ohs make them difficult to categorize for 
study. One clyivenient way to begin a general ,AnvestigalSl?in of 
them is to fo'cus on published specimens. "Notebook^" of^. 
literary authors, many of which have been transcribed , edited , 
"and published, present an inviting body o£ such material. 

This exploratory ,thesis focuses on records of reading 
left in the Yiotebooks of eight major Briti'sh and Aiuerican wri-. 
.terS of the last tour centuries. In a comparison'^' of their i;iote 
taking practices, t^ie thesis exi^lain^ how..each.^ author came to \ 
make .^reading noj;es describes the f oYoiOii *wl^ch hp made them,, 
and discusses his habits of consulting and usingthem, with 
special refere,nce to distinctly litjsrary uses. Where possible, 
additional evidence-is introduced fo show how certain featu'res 
o£ a particular notebook reflect wider practices among authors. 

Eight case- studies comprise.|the major portion of the 
thesis, and they ai:e summarized here.*- The "Promus" of Francis 
Bacon w^ a rough list of elegant an'^i usefiil phrdses gleaiied_; 
from reading and conversation that Bacon'used as a sourci^/.book 

vii 
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in* writing and ^p/obably also as a promptbook f6r 'pral pr-actice . 
in public ispeakifig . John Milt'bn l(ept" scholarly n^te$ from his 
reading in his ' conunonplace book, complete with'.t)age citatipns ' 

, to use in writing his .tracts and poems. •Th^ commonplace tradi^ 
tion in wliich Milton was .educated had ,its roots in the pedagogy 
of classical rhetoric and "comitionplacing"- persisted as a popu- 
lar study technixjue until the early twentieth century. Skmja^^ 
Taylor Coleridge *^wrote in all-purpose notebooks, ritixing evoca- 
tive lines froii his leading and original pass^es of. prose and* 
poetry with, personal and household memoranda. Ralph Walda 
Emerson filled several shelves .with thoroughly-indexed note- 
books containing quotations .(drawn»from books, letter||^ and con- 
versation) , origii\aI aphorisms, and early drafts of *his works'. 
Henry David Thoreau copie\i Emerson's methods until a dif-ferent 
drummer suinmoiled him to\his^own method of journalizing: that 
of writing shor\ prose commepT^aries ori works he read. Mark 

—"i^^ain, ^hose early notes Qontain n^emOranda ^rom hi^ jrilotiftg 
apprenticeship, made utiiitaT*iah' readilig \iotes. before his tra- 
vels and while doing background re^arch for th-Q Writirt^' of his 
books'. Thomas H^rdy kept carefully^edited and much studied 
reding notes as aiy autodidactic^strategy , successfully chang- 
ing -^his' image as a benign novelist 't)f bucolic life ^o that of 



a more serious writer^)j?dfth philosophical <-points to make. 

Lastly, Thomas Wolfe"^ a^^miTatfn'g his culture in deep draughts 

made reading' notes in answer f o a gnawing urge t% salvage 

everything possible from the resources of libraries and book- 

shops. , * V 

. • . • ..." , ■ ' 

' . ■ I ■ 9 - . . 



While it is^ impossible to jnake firm generalizations 
based" on only^ig^t xases^ certain trends do emerge from them. , 
First, it seems that aifthors frequently learn about ' the. use 
and value of 'note -making in school, but that they later adapt, 
the methods they Ifearn there to tit their own styles of work. 
They are often ii^spited to tie-in or .to resume the beeping of 
notebooks by learning of admired.:'f riend's -or of other authors 
}ffho keep them. The codex form of the blanklpook imposjps a rudi- 
njentary level of orgaiiizatibn on^written material tHat makes 
it an- attractive , pre -confj^^ured writing surface on which to 
record notes. Depending on the purposes and pr'ef erre*d , irarking 
methods of the individual keeper, reading notes take ' different 
forms, ranging from pimple"' list3 of titles^, to extracts atid 
verbatim quotations (of whatever lepgth) , to paraphrases, out-*^ 
lines or' summaries," to original coitimentaries'on what has been 
read. They can serve numerous funQtions: ks aids to concen- ' 
tratioh and recollection, as garners of material to be used 
later in writing,' as wbrkbooks for the study of id^as Or style, 
as albums orf li.terar/ gleai^ings for future reflection or enter- 
tainment, or ^ven as devices for recreating subjective emotional 
experiences bf ought on by reading. ^ ' . 

Since keeping. notebCDk^^s itself a; kind;o'f trad^ion 
among litterateurs, a notebook of literary, memoranda may serve 
as a symbol to the keepef of hi-s literary identity (or some- 
thing psychologically nO't Ar-removed) quite apart from its 
obvious value as a r^oxd. That personal notebooks can enjdy ' 
this special -sgtatus is supported Ijy the fact that authors fre- 

ix. ^ ^. ' 



quently treat their' notebooks/'as quasi-works, giying them 

^ .el«lborate titles, compiling tl^fem neatly from rough notes, ^ 

^ ' I . / ' • • , • 

recompiling still neater revi/sions of l^hem later, and preserv- 
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ing them with a%special devotion and care that seem§^ out- of 
proportion to their .apparent functiort as working materials^- 
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V . / . [L]et UfS tak;^ dot^** <me/ bf tho^^^-tjj^ notebooks 
whichf we 'have allj'-at Qne time or; anoth^-, had a pas-* 
y' *sion for beginning;* Nfost of' tlie>page« are« bldnk; ' it 

is true;; "but a^ the beginning Me shall, find a certain 
• , number .very beautifully cc^ered with a strikingly l.e^i- 

• ' , ble hand-writing. Here wte have written dowfi ""the names* 

of ;grea^ writers in their order 'of. merit; Here "we have 
copied out fine passages from the classics; h^re are 
v ' ' lists of-book^to be read; and here, most interesting 

of al^., lists book-5 that have actually been re;ad, as 
'-:^% " the reader , testr£ies with somj» youthfnl vanity by /a ' • 

\ ^ dash of red ink.^ y \ - • * l' 

' ' ' . ✓ - . • ' "Virginia Woolf 

' The St'ate ,of public Knowledge " . ' 

^ * ' About Pe>rsonal Record Keeping ^ i ' ^ 

, ■* ' « 

* *■ ■ ' 

The sorts of pxiblished documents that ate typically 

*• , • 

organized and stored in t-ibrari)5s represent only some of * the 
kinds of record^ creat^ ,by human beings. Another' iyiportant 
'class of records, and thelone of interest Vere , is'perspnal 
records. Documents of this kind ar6 prepared by individuals 
V for private reasons. In some aspe^'cts of format ,/ organization, 

^ • and content, they may sometimes resemble certain genres of pub- 
^ ' lishe^ works, but their uniqueness and "acknowledged (intpn-^ 

^ Jtional) -subjective orien^tron in scoi}e, methodaloigy , and liti^ r 



1 . " ' ' . * \ • ' 

Virginia Woolf, "Hours in a Library ," Granite an^ . • 

Rainbow: E&gays by Virginia *Voolf (New York: Harcourt, ferace 

ana Co, , igTsj , p. 25. . \ .\ 
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■ lizatiorf". usual.ly. limits the-ir public usefulness . Con se- 
quently.', ixersonal .records kept in libraries are* usually vset 

, apar^ from ot)ier library holdings where they are fcohsult^ and 
stud^ied only for research purposes. , , . 

r With^ the private sphere, however, personal. recordiS 

->re probably the most useful ones of /all. ^ The practice of- 
gathering,, organizing, ,a^d storing pded^^l^|i|kon foi; one's, 
own use .(actually -a learned cluste^^f pJ^^Re-s) lha-s 'treaty 

^impact on daily living, on creative endeavor', and on intellec- 
tual affairs. In literate societies, personal records pervade 
human activity on many. levels but., despitfe t^^ir obvious impor- 
tanc^} comparative and historical knowledge about them is sur- 
prisingly primitive and unsystematic, especially in compar.is# 
to kn^wl^dge about j)ublished bo^s, and their history. The his- 

. tory of %lfolarship and letters, ':^r example, has no literature 
describing how Arisftotle wrote his treatises, how Aquinas' 
assembled the Siimma Theologica , -px how Montaigne kept -control' ' 
over all t]je quota^ons u^ed in his Essays . ^ . Likewise . the' 

iT ■ ■ 
Hilary -D. Burton, "Personal Information Systems: Impli- 
cations for Libraries," Special Libraries (January 1973) , "p. 7. 

If noth^ing else, they make possible the prq^uctjon of 
published "ones." . '• • ' ;<pk ^ ^ 

Nor^does it appear likely to develop such a ' titerature- 
no^ty^at lea-s't, based upon primary ^rources, which are l^fcking. 
As J>an Steinman wrote in Pascal (New York: Jiarcourt , Brace - . 
and JfQrld,; 1965), p. 223,. . no original iSknuscf-ipts have 

gcome doTwn to us from Antiquity or the middle ages:" nothing of, 
Shakespeare's or Rabelais' s; a few corrections in Montaigne's 
handwriting in the marg'ins of one of . the. editions oftthe Essay^s ; 
a few of. Racine's no.tes, but' hbthing of Moli^re ' s 'or Li pFuyire' 
and ve.ry little of. La Fontaine ' s . Th^eventeervth* century, onl^jl 
admired Jmished -worlcs . It ha4 no us^f or drafts , plans'; correl 

. . 13 . ' ^ 



•history of educatioft provides only thp most .scanty of details 

about the pe^gbgy of .notetaking.^ . and social history a'f fords 

^jfiot/^con of persanal record, keeping 'through the 

ages but only an occiisional look at some i^r^ jor peculiar 

pf act ice. ' 

' Reasons why persi^onal records' and the practices asso- 

• #• 

ciated with them have been neglected as Objects of investiga- 
tion by pas t ' scholarship are liot difj^icult to* gue*ss> * P|.i:st„ . 
personal records are so familiar to everyone that a study of 
them seems .trivial. ^ Every literate person Jias some empirical 
knowledge about personal rec^ords; literate people, after all, 
are those who can-^reate and interpret record?. Yet, famil- 



tions, or an author's crossings-out. Manuscripts vere burnt.'! 
Howfver, descriptions or the record, keeping which suppoi|j£ed cer- 
tain scholarly endeavors have (emerged in renzent years. Thp 
making of J^riSon's dictionary, which* involved huge pastebooks, 
is described in numerous accounts (recently, in John Waii^,^ 
Samuel Johnson: A biography [New York: Viking, 1975]), and 
^ James Nturray's monumental wprk, compiled on two tons of paper 
slips, is described in^K. M. Elisabeth 'Murr€f, Caught in the 
Web of Words: James Murray airyd the Oxford English^ Dictionary 
^New Haven: Yale University Press, 197J) . See also^dward G. ^ 
Holley, Charles Evans: American Bibliographer (Urjy^na: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1963), pp.. 50-51, Z90-91, and 215-16, 
f9r a description of ^van^'s Tile cards,, cut in half and stored 
in cor^^ boxeg. 

^Thoug}] it^'does include many Studies of the efficiency 
of note-taking techniques. 

j» * * ♦ . 

The commoner poet, John Bethume, "'wrote his poems m 

secret on dirty scraps, of paper ^nd old leaves of books.'": 
Alton Locke, quoted in Richard D. Altick, The English Common 
Reader (Chicago: Univfer-sity of Chicaigo Press, 1967) , p. Z4Z. 
Today, one sees address i>ooks notebooks, "scrapbooks, ^hOto ^ 
albums,'' wedding registers, baby books, family Bibles, and dia- 
ries hieing '^sold everywhere^ by suppliers of stationery^ and one 
knows. that such things hgve a history that remains to be written 
The history of *coiftmercial and business records have received . 
some study, but such treatments lack the personal emphasis that 
is of concern here. ' . 



iarity Is* in itself nd.« argument against inquiry into a su^ect, 
since more familiar topics are often really the ones less 
understood;.' .Studious research in the» last generation, in par- 
ticular, has broadened its scppe to include *many subjects- that 
were once ignored.^ Given the wiS^eness of ^hol'arly interest 



tc(day, the prevalence alone of personal . r^€oTd keeping is 
itself almost an argument for attempting- to study it in a sys- 
tematic way. ^ • , * ^ • 

This very prevalence/ in fact, underlies' a second fact 

/ / ■ . ' 

which might have daunted previous invest igati6n : personal 

records are produced and used in Sruch^ great number^ ^nd in so 

many overlapping ways that even cLassifying' all their -forms and 

functions is a formidable task;! How can this vast field be \ 



See, f oftf^xai?lple , Ashley Montagu, The Anatomy of ^w^r 
ing (New Yorki^ ♦ Wacihillan , 1967); Katie Kelly, Garbage: The 
History and Future of Garbage in America (New Yoxk^ Saturday 
Review Press, 1973); and Lawrence Wright , Clean and Decent : 
The- Fascinating History of the Bathroom and the W>C> TTorontoj 
UniVersity of Toronto Pr-ess, 1967)). See also Benjamin Walker,- 
Encyclopedia of Esoteric Man (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1977) on M:he history of ^certain obnoxious practices. 

TJ^e are many questions to be answered, for instance I 
What practical knowle(Jfte about .personal record? arid their uses ^ 
underlies, product development and marketing in the stationery 
trade? What is th^ sof^ology of personal recordkeeping ? .How 
and/why are various schemes of record keeping topically begun? 
What is their usefulness? What\do various techniques show 
about those %i\iO use them? Is there a way to conceptualize.*per- 
sonal record keeping on a theoretical level? etc. 

'^There \M a great deal to take ioto( account in such a 
• class^ication . Fqr exampXe, thfere are botii terminable and • 
interminable records; there arq enduring recoTds of intended 
long-term usefulness, and also ephemeral ones intended' for only 
temporary use Ce*g*> jotting on scrap paper). The integrity 
and autonomy of records can , change, as th^ are. cut up or tskeji^ 
'apart or attached in various Q0|jbi^kt;(ijcm4 *nd 4ti^ to 
other^ecords'* ' Theft, redded keeping serves not oiily overt pur- 

■, 15 



broken up for study? As a beginning, statist ics^of the sta- 

tionery trade ijiight provide a gross picture of the relative 

popularity of . var iousj|phys ical forms of records^ This would 

divide the "field by physi*cal format. Another tactic would be 

to study' personal records by type of user.. At ledst two r.ecent 

studies in the l*ibrary literature do "this; both of them' 

investigate the way that' personal records function for schol- 
# * 

» . • 1 i* 

ars, scientists, ^nd ^ther intellectua^^ Further research, 

if it is tO' ^e meaijingfi^l , must; continu^ to focus on so^e small 

portion of al 1 the' materials that could be considered "personal 

records,,'* as these -studies; have done. • ^ 

The Inteye>t and Significance pf a ^ 
S4:udy bf Authors' Notebooks- v . , * ' * ) 

Leaving archival resources aside for th-e jnoraent*, tl\ere 

are hundreds of pu'bUshed documents that might be called "note- 



poses, but also cbvert (in particular, psychological.) ones as 
well. Th^ testimonials of diarists, for example, show that t^ie 
diary can serve not &r\ly as^a retrospective record but also, in 
the keeping, as a surrogat/ ognfidant or alter-ego, or as an 
arena. For self -ob^ectivation and r.eif ication «j[td assist in f 
achieving a sense oi more explicit /elf -ref e.rfen?:e and identity). 
Certainly many personal records serve symbolic purposes, quite 
apart from their cantents. 

1 ' ' - ' * 

Burton investigated Jthe implications fat' libraries of 
••personal documentation^^' (synonymous with ••microdoQume^tation^^>, 
••the acquisition, sr&rage; classification and/or retrf^Pai of 
inforrt|||ipn by an individual fpr. himself ••- -her^ , specifically^, 
the preparation an,d>use of pers.onal indexes to scientific , litera- 
ture. More recently/ Mary ElLen Soper in ••Characteristics and 
Use of Personal Collections, •/ Library Quarterly 46 C09^ber 1976), 
pp. 397-^15, ba?ed on her Ph.D. .dissertation , university of IlliV 
noi^ at Champa'ign-Urbana, 1972, •'The Relatio^iship Between Per- / 
soffai Collections and the Selection of Cited References,^ stu-/ 
died "personal collections^^ (per-sonal accumulations of published 
Materials in the forrhsOf books-, journal issues, preprints, ana . 
photocopies) tp f^nd trends*-i/n the scholarly citation'^of per-,' 
sonal copies '(versus -institutionally-owned (yies) of research-- 
related documents. ; . . * / 

. , J6 ?•. 
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bool^s" of "literary authors\'\ Both' of these terms should be \ 
'clarified here. First'* "notebooks", Means' personally-owned, 
handwritten manuscripts, prepared or pl^served in a codex form 
consisting of one or more fascicles each . In'them, iivforma'tion 



'is' recorded episodically f.or continuing reference. They are 



begun on one's own initiative not being records, that^are neces- 
sary for an occupation (such as accounting) or a teciitiical pro- 
fe^sion {sucji as scholarly research or law) . This is* to say ♦ ♦ 
th^at they contain ^nate^-ial accumulated as a result of private, < 
versus pCtbllc, acfi^ty. They are nol themselves -^tended for . 
publication, and even 'though they may. exist separately aftd 
aft5tondmou§ly from oth^r written material, they l^ck the poji^sh, 

coherence and organic unity that one . expects of true works,. ^ 

* • » 

They arp prepared for personal reasons, . as, for example, to 
serve as a forum for self -communing , emotionj|l catharsis, or / 
artistic creativity, to aid in self-cultivation and learning., 
or provide reference and remihder about ideas, facts, and - • 
the like, to be developed or. used late!P in thought, writing, or- - 
action. Second, ^'literai'y authors" are writers who •^r^ Jistin- \ • ^ 
•qui^hed in preA^ling critical opinion as having prod^cpd , works/ 
of genuine literature. . ' -* ^ ^ * 

J Th^augh the middle year^ of this century, readers were 

maae familiar with authors' notebooks throoigh commfents by the. 
authors themselves in their published writin^^p in biographi- 

^1 '~ ' y . : 

Two examples by philosophical . authors are Rule #4 in r * 
Descarte's RiJleg for the Direction of the Mind ('•. .. .'4. All 
ywr observations and notes must be complete •"), and John Lockers 
article, published' in the seconcf velTume of the Biblio the que 
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cal accounts, pin litejary imitations of notebooks,^ and in 

published transcriptions of actual notebooks (often condensed, 

4 ' ' ' 

and abridged). In more recent years, however, ino«^ased. num- 

- — * « » , 

Universelle , "New Method of- Keeping a Commonplace Book','' 
reprinted in The Works of John Locke, in Nine Volumes , 12th ed. 
.(Londoii, 1824)^ 2:441-59. Authoi^s have written, manuals , of adv^ice' 
that stress personal record keeping as an essential practice. 
Some fairly recent* examples include: Arnold Bennett, How to 
live (Garden City, New York: ' Garden City Publishing Cojnpany^ 
1925) y who t:ept' a- journal. The Journal of -Arnold Benn^t (New 
York: Vilglng, 19,32-33); Ernest Bimnet, The Art of Thinking " 
(New York:' Simon^ and SchusteJT, 1935); and Jean Guitton, A 
Student *s Guide to Intellectual Work (Notre Dame, Indiana/ 
Notre Dame University Press, 1966), who also kept a journal, 
The^^^uitton Journal^, 1952^1955 , tr&nslated by Frances Forrest 
(B-a4timore : Helicon Press , 1963) ; Rud6lf Flesch, although 
not a literary author like the others, produced another good 
example, ' The 'Art' of Clear Thinking (New York: Collier, 1972>.;' 

■^For example, "Bacon Begins to Write'' in Catherine 
DriQker Boij^en, Bacon: Thg Tempejr of a Man (Bostoi): Little 
^ Brown, 1963) ;. Michael Millgate, Thomas Hardy: tfis Career as a 
Novelist (New Y^rk: Random House, 1971); andi Elizabeth Nowell, 
Thomas Wolfe: A Biography (Westport,^ Connecticut: Greenwood, 

wrzy. . . 

Words such, as albtim, .clipping , fragments gleanings , 
jottings i . leaves' from, marginalia .oi^ margins , markings, note- 
books or notes, scribblings', scrapbook, and sketchbwks ^or 
sketches are familiar parts of titles that ar^^«*^ed^ (oftert as a 
.gesture of mode^sty) to characterize certain works as brief^*^ 
informal, unfinished, preliminap^, or* inconsequential. "Dia<fies'' 
and '^journals" as literary vehicles are so familiar as to require 
no documentary proof* of their \existence . M^ny of these literary 
imitations are so polished, of course, as*not to resemble inform 
mal records made for personal use in the least. It is worth 
nbting^ however;, that mor^ re,eent work with thfese forms shows a , 
gresL^ter sense Of nuance for pers6nal recoras,.and someMme^ imi-. 
ta4:e^ the int^qherenci^es i false' star ts , and 'crossings -otre of gen- 
uine no.tebool:s Thrfep examples of the last decade are Dorr is 
Lessing , ^ The 'Golden fJotebook (New York: .Bantam, 1973); James 
Merrill, Diblos Notebook^ (N^w York: Atheneum, 1975); and Jean. 
Renoir*,' The Notebooks "oT C^tain Georges ; A Novel , translated 
by Horman Denijy (Bostoni LitJ|le •Brown, 1966). » 

3 - • 

. An ext^nsiv« an^i fairly early example is Southey 's 
Commonplace Book , ^edited by his son^ in-law, John Wood Warter, 
4 volsv (London: Longjpa^^i^^^row^ Greejr and Longmans, 1850-51). 

4 \ • • . ' 

"The Heart pf Journal s'| was a favorite sugges- 



b&rs of transcribed notebooks, ranging- from a few pages in 
scholarly articles to multivolume setsj. Jiave appeared in ' 
generous .suppl):. - The ta^ number of such "published notebooks 
IS dif^cult to estimate- Hcause^ the. nomeifclature of personal 
tecords (inolvidAng'^that applied-, in -titles , in explanatory mat-, 
ter, and .within th^ documents ^therosefVes) .varies widely afrd the 
Size of an estimation will ^dep^nd -upon what the ' term- "notebook" 

.is, itakeji' to cpnrftj/^ey. ' ^ • • 

••- ' I '■ ^ * " • ' 

• '. -It is interest in,g tp H0te\ in-th-is regacfd, the vatiety 

of I^rivate r*ccrds-Vaarrin^.^in/no.teb:a6k -fOT^ which, because 

- • - ' / i * * * ' •' -' " •'• ' .'■ 

of their conn.etrt4(in with'^eFsons of %bme .prominence , ^ have .* 

- — ■ ' • -f. •'. ^ ■ 'Jf "... 

tiye title used. fo^eHitioh^. of :the ^iarie's « ^f ' John- Burrough' 

• Emerson ,. HaKthorn^-, ^ ThoYeau', . and "WesJey . Ohe^rweXL-kifoWn 
abridgment! was Ari'ihtd P.ftetafe., from the Unpublish ed Notebooks of 

Samuel TaiV lor Coier.iqge . ..efA.- 'Ernest Har.tley ^^loi pridg^ (nIpw ^ 

iforK: Hough.f9n'.Miff l.inV IS^SJ.-- A>^od r^c^ik abridgment is 
The Journa,! of -John Wesley , ed*;,. Percy 'Liv i'rfg^ tone. Parker (Chi - , 

• cago: , Mopdy ,Ptes"S, n.,a jV /. - . , ." , . ^ ' 



■ 1\ * .' r ' " .•>'<.- -^T ' 

» This usually eKCliades cbrrpspon^ric-e, which is fre- - • 
qugntlyj saved as a, f^orm- of personal record,.- 'eithfer by' the reci- 
paent or by^the sendeA in-'some .copiefl. form (haAdwritten. fitst 

- draft, farbon copy^^;e^>r4)i'Bs-?. copy dr,' iffQst re'cently, photo - 
copyj.. Jefferson, whose -owft .cpi-re'&pbndence ;vas. bf. an enormous 
vbjui|e , observed: ".The l,eftets; of a, pe^so'ij^ Especially." one 
whose business.,,, has beeh" qh'iefly transactedf.-by letters, fo>m the • 

V only full apd, genui-ne ^odrh?,; of " l?is, 1 if e^,"' Jefferson Himself:" 
The Personal 'Narrative .qf '.a >tany-$ided AMerig:q'n . ed.lBernkrd ' 
-Mayo tcnarlottesvi-lle:-. ITniyfersity Pr«ss' of Virginia, 1972), ' ' ' 
p.. 33p. , Lewis' 'C^rfdlL even 'k.ep€ a 'corr.espondence register , 'com- ' 
^pr^smg ov.er 98,.Q00 efttrjes (see '.^Eight or Nine Wise Words. 'alKTut * 
Letter Writing.". Thp Complete. .Works' of Lewis Carr'^ll (New Y<irk: 
h4odern Library ,^ lyjfjJJ. . Letters- ate diten published togetJ<ef 
with -journal*. Vast rnumber? of letteTrs havfe-beeri publLshtd; - " • 
the current (1976) ^"Titles" s^ct-ion of Books in. Print -lTsts 
•available books of ' lejtters in nine pages' of s'mkll print.. .An/ ' 
entertaining and wide-^ranging ' anthdlogy is The World's Great ' * 

^ Letters .- ed. Charles. Van .Doren^ (New 'York: ^ ^bl&day, .>940. ' ) 

^.Besides, tho'se of authors, the personal- rtrotes of poli- 
•;.tica.l figures (U.S. presideats Adlai St^v^n^on; Ghandi)', 



actually .been ilublished;'' Diaries and jQurnals^|^he best known 
^ examples, in which keepers record and, often"', rieflect on thei * 
detail! of their lives an^ thou^ts, have befi^n jJubliishecJ^ in - 
the hundreds • Other gemres .include; personal financial and 
business record^ (e.g., account books, ledgers; "claybooks , " aad 



/' . philosophers (Berkeley, Kierkegaard,, G. E. Mdore Cardinal - New- 
man, Nietzsche; Pascal, Wittgfenstein , not to mention ancient * 
philosophers such as Aristotle, Epictetus^ and Marcus Aurelius, 
fand "practical" pliilbsophers like Benjamin Franklin and William 
-\Pepn), artiste (Ed^ar Degas , 'claes* Oldenburg ,' painting Louis |. 
^Xahn, architecture; Martha Graharf, ballet; Leonardo da Vinci), 
dramatists. (Chekhov, lonesco) , Composer s \(Bach*, Beethoven, Stra- 
vinsky), and scientists ' (Einstein, Newton), have all beeh.repro- 
' duced in published form^^. ^ . . • - 

■^Two especially fijje anthologies of diaries contain full 
bibliographic references. A Treasury 'of the World's Great ^ 
' Diaries , eds . Philip Dunaway and Mel Evans (Garden City, New 
York; Doubleday, *1957) ,. contains' &hort selections' ftom soite * \ 
eighty-five diaries (unfor-timatel)^,. it is but' bf print)'. A* . ^ 
more recent compilation , ' R^v^ations ; Diaries, of Wbmen , ed3 . 
Mary. Jane "Moffat *aiid Charlotte Painjter [New YorK: Vintage 
Bopks, 1975), produced ""by tvb feminist . authors , contains excerpts 
^ from thirty- two diaries of women. Some bibliographic guides t^ ' 

pub^/Osshed 'j^iaries have been prepared* by William MatthS|ws: V 
. American Diaries; An Annotated^ibljography of Ajnerican ^Dia - 
" ries Written P^or to jhe Year ]^61 ^Boston ; Canner , 19'S9) ; 
^ British Diaries: An Annotated gib-ljo^raphy of Bri^s h Diaries ' 

• Writtep Between ^442-1942 (Li3ndOn: > Peter Smith, 1^950); and . 

Canadian Diaries arid Atit.obiographjes (Berkeley: University of- 
California 'Press 1950J . ^ ; 

2 ^ / ' * . ^ ' 

• There is on6 set of published papers thatfig particu- 
larly , outstanding in the variety of record^ -it pre^^nfs* and the 
detail in which it reproduces them; ' The Papers of . Woodrow Wil 
son , ed. Arthpr S. Link (Princeton: Princeton Universitjr- Press , 
1966),. Woodrow^Wilson, with the aid of typewriting and shdrt-i 

^ fand^. (which he taught hifnself by studying manuals* of "phono- 
graphy"), prpduced a mountain of documents vduring his li'^etim'e,, 7 

* most of -which he sav^. Besi-des official records, the Papigrs 
incltide pi^rSbnal items suth as marginal notes written \n oooks » 
and -Articles; cortespondeJice ; scrapbooks; desk calendars aad > 
diaries; lists' of clothes, books, and furniture used when' mo^Ving ; 
expense lisfSs^copied into ledgers from pOcket notebooks) ; 
'Classroom note^ and drafts of, undergraduate essays; research 
notes; notes fdr. lectures and speeches; course syllabr used when* 
Wilson taught^ti Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, and Princeton- -th6 list 
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.pocket expens.e books;.*^ academic, and studious records:^ house- 
hold pecords;^ ^personal, scliedules, aged's, and plans (as for 

Ngoes- on and o,n. Surely this comes closer than anything else , 
^ ever published to beirig a complete personal archive! 

1 . ' 
"Miscellaneous Business Memoranda" preserved in a 

pastebook,are published , select ively , along with receipt books 

a "Shop Book" in The Papers of B-enj amin -Franklin . ed. Led- 

iPli W. Labarfee (New Hav6n: Yale. University Press , 1959) . See 

als^Marvin Kitman, George Washington's Expense A ccount (New - 

York: Ballanfine, lyruj- Mayo, pp.. 18-19, 72; fyodor Dostoev- 

' sky. The .Unpublished Dostoeysky: Diaries and N6tfebook's ^1860 - 
81) , ed.. Carol F. Proffer, 3 vols. CAnn- Arbor: "Ardis, 1973); 
Jefferson Davis, The Papers of Jefferson Davis , Vpl ; 1: 18p8- 
1840, eds. Haskell M., Monroe and James T. Mcintosh (B,aton""Rouge : 

. Louisiana State University Bf^ess, 1971), pp. -3-4; "Fitzgerald's 
Ledger," Fitzgerald/Hemingway Annual , ed. Matthew j. Buccoli 
(n.p.: NCR Microcard Editions, 1971), pp.. 3-31. See, too, 
"Lord Byron's' Financial Difficulties" by WilUam Maxwell in The / ♦ 
New Yorker 51 (May 31 , 1975>:8.6-98.- . ; ' = 

2 ■ ' • ■ ' • - ' 
See, fo'r example, Thoreau's grade and attendance 

r-«cords. (weekly class reports, prayer bills, rank scales, and 

term hooks) in Thoreau's HarArard Years: Materials Introductory 

to New Explorations: Record of Fact and Background , ed. Ken- " 

neth Cameron (Hartford: Transcendental Books" 1966) ; Jefferson 

Davis dn Coflduct' Reports (p. 14ff) and Merit* Roll (p. 28) it 

West Po^nf in D^vi^ ; Woddrow Wilson's class-and leCtur.e notes 

in Wilion; .undergraduate n^t^ooks' and essays in Gerard Manley 

Hopkins, Journals and Papers , ed. Humphrey House Completed by 

.Graham Storey (London , New York: 03(;ford University Pr^ss, 
15S9) ; and- the'. notes o'f students iri Josiah Royce's Seminar , 
^913.^1-914, as Recorded in the Notebooks of -Harry T.'Costello , 

^ed.■ Grover Smith (New Brunswick, N.J.; Rutgers University • 
Press, ^1965) and, Wittgenstein: Lectures and Conversations on 
^esthetics. Psychology and Religioufs Belief , ed. Cyril Barrett 
(Berkeley: .University of Calitornia Press ^ 1967) . • 

3- . \ \ , . , ■ 

Wilson 's\ inventoried • in the Papers ; JefferSon's "Farm^' 
and"Ga)rden" booki; and ffffe lilfrar^ catalogs of Edward Gibbon, 
The LiKrary of Edybrd Gibbon , ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London: 
Jonathan cape, ■ 1941)) , which includes, a picture of Gibbon's home- 
made card catalog ilade with playing card?; and John 'Locke , The 
♦ Library of John Lodke . eds. John Harrison 'and Peter Lapleri 
« (London: 'Oxford University Press, 1971). An interesting port- 
mortem inventory islthat of the library of J. S. Bach, published 
ii^ The Bach Reader . \rev. ed., eds. Hans T. David 'and Arthur Men- 
-del (.New York: iTortipn, 1966). . • 
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private studies);"^ and religious and devbtional memoranda.^ 
Records more distinctive to literacy authors are the woAbooks 
in which they enter id^as for wr/ting as th^y come,^ chart, pla'ns 



■1 



— — •.. ^ jS^ 

Wil-liam Hickling Prescott, The Literary Memoranda o^ 
William Hickling Prescott . ed. and introjjjy C. Harvey Gardi- 
ner, 2 vols. (Norman: University of Oklajhoma Press, 1961) j 
W. Baker, "George Eliot's Projected Napoleonic War Novel: An , 
Unnoted Reading^ist Nineteenth Century Fictio n 29 fMarch 

19753:453-60. '■ 

'* , ' 

.IT 2 » 

A- surprising example is Thomas Wolfe's "Covenant with 
. God," written at 'Harvard on the approach of his twenty-first 
birthday in The Notebooks of Thomas Wolfe , eds. Richard S. 
Kennedy and Paschal Reeves 2. vols . (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1970). See also Samuel Johnson, 
"Prayers and Meditations," Johnsonian-Miscellanies , reprint 
of 1877 edition, edited by George 'Birbeck Hill, 2 vols. (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1966), or Samuel Johnson, The Yale 
Edition of the Works of Samuel Johnson , vol. 1: Diaries . 
Prayers and Annals , eds. E. L. McAdam with DonaldHyde and 
Mary Hyde (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958);. Soren 
Kierkegaard, Soren Kierkegaard's Journals and Papers , ed . and 
trans. Howard V. Hong and Edna l\. Hong, 4 vols. (Bloomingtbn • 
Indiana University Press, 1967); Peter Marshall, Mr. Jone s. 
Meet the Master (New York: Revell, 1950) [sermon notes]; 
D. L. Moody. Notes from My Bible (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 
1975); and Marie M^nie Rouget [Marie NoHl] , Notes for My^lf 
(Notes Intimes ). trans. Howard Sutton (Ithaaa, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1968). - * . , 

^Sfte tlenry James, The Notebooks of Henry James , eds. ^ 
F. 0. Matthiessen and Kenneth S. Murdock (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947), or Thomas Merton, The A^ian Journal 
of Thomas Merton. eds. Naomi Burtoji, Patrick Hart, ani James 
Laugnim (New York: New Direction*, 1973), and Thomas Merton, 
Cb-niectures of a C iuilty Bystander /fGarden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1966) , The notebooks of Coleridge, Twaj-n ^nd Wolfe will 
-aJW* be seen to be of this type. 
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' for works, dratt and revise worW, or make fair copies* of 
final versions. s . i 



See P. D. Herring, "Dickens'* Monthly Number Plans for 
little Dorrit," l^odern Philology 64 CAugi>st 1^66) :22t63: 
•(Another set of plans in diagram form are iJoseph Heller • s. plans 
for Catch-22 which were drawn Crh a large desk blo^^er. *they 
are shown on the front cover of The Cat(ih-22 Casebook , eds.. 
Frederick Kiley and Walt^gr McDonald [New^Ybrk: Crowell, Case- 
book Series, 1973) 0 Also see John Milton, The Works of John 

« Milton, gien. •ed. Frank Allen Patterson ..(New York: ^Columbia 
University Press, 1931-38.), awd especially '^Outline 
for Tragedies," 18:228-46. Franklin, 2:9^-10, compares plan- 
ning one's life to outlining a piece,.o^ writimg : 'Those w^o 
write of th^ art of poetry teach us fffat if we would write what 
may be^ yorth the reading, we ouglit always , l>efdre we begin, ito 
form a tegular plan and design ot our piece; otherwise, we 
shall be in danger of incongruity. I am apt ^to think it is the 
same as to life. "LL^have never fixed a regular design i^ life, - 
by vftiich means it h^s been a confused viliety of different r 
scenes. I am now entering upon a new one: let me, therefore, 
make some resolutions, and form some scheme of action, that, * 
henceforth, I may live in all respects like a rational crea- 
ture, "('Tlan of Conduct," 1726). 

2 

Samuel Butler, Samuel Butler Vs Notebgpks , eds. Gebf- 
frey Keynes and Brian Hill [London: Cape, 195lJr Raymond 
Chandler, The Notebooks of Raymortd Chandler , and English gum -- 
mer: A ^othic Romance , 'preface by Frarik MacShane [New/york: 
Ecco Press,. 1976J ; Percy Bysshe Shelley, Note Books frbni the 
Originals in !the Library of W. K. Bixby , reprint, of , the 1911 
edition, deciphered, transcribed and edited, with a full com- ; 
mentary, by H. Buxton Forman, 3 vols. (New York: Phaeton . 
Press, 1968). By far the finest examples of wor^ooks are the 
notebooks of Dostoevsk/, edited by Edwiard Wasiolek and pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Priess. Five notebooks have 
been issued so far, each tracing t^he dompoyit ional process 
behind oi>e of Dostoevsky's novels: Crllhe and Punishment (1967), 
The Idiot '(1967) , The Possessed (1968), A Raw Youth 11^9), and 
The Brothers Karamazov ^971) , All the notebooks be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter (except tTie notes of Bacon, Milton 
and Hardy) will be seen to includg early drafts of works. 

3 ^ ' 
.See, for instance, William Blake', The^Book of 'Thel; A 

Facsimile^, an(j . a Critical Text , ed. Nancy Bogen (TrOvidence: 
Brown University Press, 19^J) ; Robert Burns, Robert Burns ' 'Com - 
monplace Book, 1783-1785, Reproduced in Facsimile from the 
Poet's Manuscripts Etc. ^ (Glasgow: Gowans and Gray, Limited, 
1938);, and T. ^\ Eliot, Wasteland: Facsimile and TranscriRjj , 
ed. Valerie Eliot (New York: Har court. Brace Jovanovich, 
1974). . 

» 
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.The interest that authqrs ' notebooks, in particular, 
hold fox readers may Work on several levels. There* is/.o£ 
course , jf§lue for' the literary student in'these materials; 
notebooks are frequently useful iji tracing the origin* of / 
importan]: 'ideas in a writer's work, or in giving information 
about the kefeper's intellectual development., Next, there is 
the educational and entertainment value of the content^ of the 
notebooks. In some cases, thes-e records, with their editc)rial 
additions," could provide almost a liberal education in t}\em- • 
selves, but in others the no^tebooks are simply good reading'; 
the rough state of expression often characteristic of them 
^(Joan Di-dion speaks df "bits of the mind's string too short to 
use")-*" lends them a peculiar charm and* immediacy . Many are, 
as one editor expressed it, "like experience itself--a lively 
disorde^r of events and impressions whose very juxtaposition can 

^ ^ • • -'V • 

Joan Didion, "Best Selling Novelist Tells Why She • 
Keeps a Notebook: Excerpt from 'SloucKing Towards Bethlehem,'" 
Writers Digest fPecember 1971), p. 27. , . ' 

2 ' ' 
Aftatole France's On Life and Letters . First Series, 

discusses this topic in "The Journal of the Concourts" (New 

York: John Lane, 1911)^ This sense of immed^iacy has also been ^ 

presCT^red in the "Table TaJks" of such figures as Bronson 

Alcott, Beethoven C Konversationshef te ) > Coleridge, Goethe 

f Conversations ! > Hazlitt, Johnson, Luther, €nd Shaw. See, in 

addition, Boswell's' records of conversation with prominent peir^ 

sons he knew in Boswelliana : The* Commonplace Book of James 

Boswell > memoir and annotations 6y Rev. Charles Rogers (London : 

Printed for the Grampion, Club , 1874), as well ap the "Apoiheg- ^ - 

mata and Records of Conversation," in Milton, Tl^e Works of John 

Milton , 18:364-93. Rulers have taken ' advantage of the appeal ^ 

of', a collection of personal sayings in The Sayings of Chairman 

Ma? and the Table Talks ^ of Hitler. Even literary gleanings. 

like The Analects of Confucius convey a. sense of intimacy; ' 

similarly, th^ '/'dialogue" fown of exposition has been used as 

a teaching technique at least since Plato. * - - • ^ 

' . . ■ • ' ■ 'J 

• . ' ■ ■ ■ ' • . . 
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be refreshing.'* Thoreau's opinion was l^hat the rough-hewn, 

fragmentary chaVacter of ire4;ebo6k entries .was an asset: 

•I do not know but that thouglits written down thus'^n a^ 
journal might, be printed nn the same fornj with greater 
advantage than if the selected ones were brought together 
into separate essays. They are^ now allied to life aild are 
seen by the reader not to be far-fetched ; . . Perhaps I 
♦ shall never find so good a setting for my thoughts as I ' 
shall have taken them out of. The crystal never sparkles 
more brightly than in the cavern*. 2 

(Virginia' Woolf likewise spoke of ''diamonds in the dustheap"^^ 
and Henr^ James called his notebooks ''rude cradles*'^ in which 
his good^i^eas P'germs"]woke up.) Emerson even thought that, 
'novels youlji be replaced by "diaries or autobiographies, cap- 
tivating books. 

But finally, even when they are of little literary con- 

sequence, the private memoranda of authors carry with them a 

i> 

certain siibjective human interest Value. . Notebooks brin^ an 

*■* 

author very close to the reader as a person. They share the 

interest of personal photographs, manuscripts, memorabilia, 

small articles of dress, jewel-ry, ahd other persdnal items. 
- '. . . %- . 

- , ^Chandler, p', 1. i • / ' ''^ 

2 • 6"* *' ■"«' 

Thoreau, quoted in "Introduction U-o Dover Editioil," 
in Heftry David Thoreau, > The Heart of Thor€teu's Journals , ed.- 
» Odell Shepard (New York: Uover, 1S)61J , p . 'vill . -« 

^ ^ftjoffat, p. 13. ' /jame$,'p. xi . ^Moffat, p. 400. 

^An increasing number of . "pictorial biographies" bring 
perso-nal effects- such as these t\) the attention of modern 
readers. In addition to showing articles related to the 
author's literary activities (such as manuscripts, letters, 
etc.), f#\.ey usually include photographs* or paintings of the* 
biqgraphee's usual surroundings (from work rooms and libraries, 
with writing desks and inkstands to -the various homes of the 
'author, showing both places of residence and .the cities or' 
rural areas of which they were a part), and photographs, engrav- 
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Their close personal tie with the person who kept them h^sVn 
inherent drawing power; reading them somehow creates an Ulu- 

• s'ion of participation in a way that finished works rarely Can.- 
This illusion may ^be 'heightened tS a greater or lesser extent 
by the, way that published versi1)ns of notebooks reflect' the^ 

^ physical characteris^^^-^ the 'original "hand -produced manu- 
scripts. If it .is noth'^ing >else, ^ notebook is the vestige of 
a unique l5uman personality with the stamp of indivitJuati-tTT-' 
clearly upon it, but it is never possible to transmit all jts 
qualities in a mass -produced. article- ^how could a facsimile 
convey the smell of the ink, or a transcription the fee-1 of the 
pages.? • ■ . ^ : ' *. 

■> " -Some notebooks exist in facsimile,"^ but most are trans-' 
cribfed. "Transcriptions often reproduce the verbal contents of 
the original more legibly than the word-s were first written 
Editors cJroose different methods for establishing a text and 
for translating an author • s ^page design "into pripteT • s design, 
depending upon the intended purpose' of the publication. A 

ings, portraits, etc., 'oi the author's associates. The ystudiov 
Book" series of the Viking Press includes books of this kind, 
for example: Jane Auste;i and Her World (1969), Henry James 
ed. Harry T. Moore C1974J , and Keats and His World (1971).^ 
Other good example-s are Wimothy 0' Sullivan, Thomas Hardy: )Si 

I llustrateji B iography (London:" Macmillan, 1 FTTTTToufTas"^ 

Gilbert, and Clyde S. Kilby, C. S. Lewis: Images of Jiis World 
(Grand Rapids, Wich.: W. B. Eerdmans, 1.'^ 73)^' (th ough pot " ' ' " • 
a strictly literary example) Robert Craft, Bravo.' Stra^vinsky! 
(Cleveland: , World, 1967); D. H.- Lawrence and -His World (Condon: 
Thames and Hudson, 1966); Roland M. Frye, Shakespeare's Life ' 
• andvTimes: A Pictorial Record (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957). : . ' 

' • ■ 1 

, All the noteboo'ks cited in footnote 3,' p; 12, aboVe, 

are in facsimile. See also Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Jefferson's 

• Farm. Book , ed. Edwin Morris Betts (Princeton: Princeton -Uni- 
versity Press, 1963)- .' - 
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tfanscription may preseat a* clean text as read'by.the editor 
Xespecially if it is intended .as a^popular edttion) -or it' max' 
ixresent variant readings at great 'length for scholarly stuiiy.'^ 
Some editions attempt to reproduci certain peca^liaVities of the 
text 'typ<>graphically /perhaps supplemented with photographs),^ 
such as the mariner in which the ^writing and occafsionally*. ' . 
sketches and doodles ^e l^id out, oh the original pages' and 
in the margins^ or the w^ ii^which passages are deleted and 
emended.^ In addition, editors supply. varying amounts of back- 
. ground information about author's' notes; predictably., the more 
minutely transcribed specimens contain the most editorial ^ ' 
ap\)aratus.^ 

Thdt certain authors^ have kept nd^ebooks is a common 
biographical detail that has been ignore4 by scholarship to. a 
surprising extent. There exist, many articles in learned jour-. 



^ 1 * ' ' : 

Compare the notebooks of Coleridge and Emerson with" 
those of Charles Baudelairfe-, Intimate .Journals (Hollywood:" 
Flarcel Rodd, 1947) and Gustav h'l;aubert, Intimate Notebooks, 
1-840-1841 , trans. Francis Steegmuller (New York: Doubleday, 

'Twryr . , , ■ - 

See the notebooks of Emerson and Coleridge. 
3 . . . . • 

^As with Coleridge ^-s- noteboq'ks. ■ ' • 

J* * J ' " * 

^ . ' " .Two examples are Emerson's notebooks and Martha Graham 

The Wotebookslgf Martha, Graham (New York:' Harcourt, Brace 

Jovanq^.ich,' 1373) . ' ^ , .. • ' 

5 " " ■ .• 

See Dostofivsky's .notebooks , as 'well as Simone Weil," 
Fir^Jind Last Notebooks ,', tragg^ Richard Rees ^Loji^on, New 
YorXTTHlxtord Unive,]^sity P-rjess, ,1970) » a tTanslatton ot the 

• Note \thait .the recoyds #F Coleridge .and of John 
("Milton's pommonlplace «ook," .in- J6hn Milton: Complete Vm^^ik -^p 
Wor-k^. . gen. ,ed. Don M. Wolf-e (New Haven : . ^fal*e* Univers ity P't^^ 
1953) ) contajjj-aB much editoris^l matter aS they^4o oricihaHlj^ 
notation^. • i ^ , " • ■' f V* 
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nals tihat de'scribe sucH notebooks, but almost none ^£ t^em is. 
WRitten -from a comparative standpoint* (thrs exclude-s diaries, 
about which comparative studies ^^ave been reported).."^ Further- 
more, these articles focus on the authors and their work, the 
notebooks serving only to illuminate them. To anyone inter- 
ested in personal records in 'their own right, however, the time 
is ripe to focus on the notebooks themselves, Evtn thos^ more 
.interested-<i^n' the strictly. liter^ary aspects of notebooks stand 
to gain from a comparative investigation of notebooks: a 
general view of how authors prepare mechanical aids for 

' selves and use them in their wol-k is akin to exi'sting studies 
of authors' sources and of. their'compositional processes. It 

"is „true that-,notebooks are too^, not literary products but. 

•all the ^ays that authors read, earmark, copy, file^ organize, 

"cbmpile^^and review information- ->tfith or without the aid of 
records-' ^:cds of interest to students of literature. Of greater 

1 * r t m' ^ ' ' 

6 u -r e^ieample', two articles:' Pe^'er Boerner^- "The 

Significance o^ the Diary in Modern ^terature ,v" and Earl 
Miner's "Literary Diaries and the Boundaries of Literature,"' 
in the Yearbook of Comparative and General Literature 21 (n.p.: 
Indiana university PreSs, 1972) :4i-45 and 46-51, respectively. 
A monographic study of diaries is Das Tagebuch und der Mo d^ne 

Autor, eds. Hans Werner. Richter, Wolfgang Koeppen.-and Arno 

Schmidt (Uwe Schultz, 1965). i-r . , 

- • ^- ^ ' 

2 ' 

Such infarmation has usually not^b'een volunteered by* 
authors, themselves but must be discovered through research.. 
The geheral reluctance c5n t'he part of 'successful- artists and 
intellectuals t?> reveal details of tha- cre'ative p-roccesses by 
which they produce their works has beSn noted by some c^mmenta'- 
tors. See "Leonardc^a Vinci" in the "Essays" of Pau-1 .Valery , 
Collected Works , ed.. Jackson Matthe.ws (NqW York: Pantheon, 
n.d.-j on artists; Jacques. Barzun "The Scholar Looks at the 
Library," College' and Research Libraries 7 (1946) : 112-1 7 ^n 
scholars; aivd "Draft or^a. Preface for the Flowefs of EvilF in 
Charles Baudelaire, The Flowers of Evil;' A SelectioqV eds . 
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relerance here, however, is the fact that a comparison of 
authors' notebooks represents a step,, small though it is, 
towards a comparative hiTtorv^f personal rcgcord keeping. 

1^ ■ , r 

The Present Strategy 
The Scope of Research 

The present investi^gation J.s a study of publ^Shed 
notebooks of literary authors; mor^ specifically, it focuses 
on records of readingVmade in such notebooks/ Reading notes 
were chosen a§ a feature of content that couLd be easily recog- 



ng 



nized and compared from case to case. Records of one's readi 
of course, can be recorded, anywhere that writing can be u^ed, 
but in authors' notebooks, .reading tends to be documented in- a 
few distinctive ways. First, records of reading may occur as 



^ part, of general diarie? of events, observations ,. and reflec- ^ 
. tions. In such cases, mention of one's^^ading ej^periences is 
frequently regular, detailed, and made in much the same way as 



other events are commented upon. Some diaries are "intellec- 



Mart:kiel and Jackson Matthews (New York: New Directions, 1955), 
pp. xv-xvi, on authors. ' ' 

1 ' ' ' * 

. . Good examples, other than ones to be seen, are John 

Wesley; Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Diafi^r by E . B. B . : the 
Unpublished Diary of Elizabeth Barrett Barrett [sic j 1831- 
1832^, ,eds. Philip Kelley and Ronald Hudson (Athens : Ohio Uni - 
varsity Press, 1967); William Byrd, The Secret Diary, of William 
Bryd of Westover, 1709-1712 . eds . Louis fi. Wright and Marioji 
Tinling (Richmond: Dietz ^fress, 1941) and^ Another Secret Diary 
of William .Byrd of Westovef for the Years lTO-1741 . e'd. Maude 
H. Woodfin, 4^coded by Marion Tinling (Richmond: Uietz Press, ^ 
1942); and Dorothy Wordsworth-, The Journals" of Dorothy Words - 
worth , replint of 195g edition, edited by E.' DeSelincourt, • 
2 vols. (Hamdeh, Cojin.: Sh«& String, 1970). ' ' 
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. ... ' ^ >^ 

tuftl journals," devoted principally to matters touching the 
* ■ * ■ ' . 

life of the mind, in which one's own thoughts may be mingled 

with ideas dravn from reading. ^ Second, there ate all-purpose 

notebooks, such as travelers keep, in, which^reading' notes may 

*» <* 

2 

be entered along with a thousand oth6r " (of ten lesser) matters^ 
Third, there are separate notebooks in which notes on^^^e^ding/ 
often arT^anged under 'topical headings,^ are made, The note-. 
jjooks to ^e studied here will be seefi to be mainly of the second 
and third typfes. ' . ^ . 

SMecting^the materials to be compared in this study- 
proceeded as follows. First, a large body of published materi-.. 



1 

For example, Edward Gibbon, Gibbon's Journa;i to Janu - 
ary 28th, 1763, Mr Journal I, II, S Hi and Ephemerides (Lon- 
dorT^ Chatto ^ Windus, 1929). 

2 ' * . ' ' - • 

See Washington Irving^'^s Journals and Notebooks , ed, 
Nathalia Wright (Madison: University of Wiscpnsiit Press , 
1969) , and both works^of Tftemas Merton already cited. 
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See Soutney, 



It would be a pity not to mfentionl^ if only in passing,* 
an addit\ional kind of .reading record that 4s easy to' overloook: 
marginalia. The boq^s of some readers become, virtual reading 
notebooks( in 4:hemselves as comments are entered in the margins 
and flylekves. The markings of a number^~6f literary figures 
have beeiV pyblishfed, but unfortunately nat systematically enough 
or in su/f ic ie nt amounts to* support a study of them baseVon 
secbndary soumes. The "marginalia*' of CoLeridge, Poe and Mel- 
ville have sp^ial importance in literary studies. See ••margin- 
alia^^'in C. Hugh Holman, A Handbook to Literature , 3d ed. ^ 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill , 1972),. pp. 303-4^^ based on thS 
original by William /Flint Thrall an4 Addison Hibbard. In addi- 
tion, markings ot such figures as. .fieetkoven , J^obett Frost, 
Gabriel Harvey, J. S. Mill, MiU'bn, Swift, Yeat&^, Voltaire, and 



Wordsworth h^e all been transcribed and commented ^on. See 
entities un^er »*MARG^^NALiA^^ in Humanities Indgx for current 
retrospective articles • An especially interesting stydy is 



icLiubpci^Livc ar^ic4.eb, an especially interesting styay is * i 
JILocTce's Xibrary^ Practice: Shelving, Marking, Cataloguing ^/ I 
Books, •• pp. 30-42, and ••Addendum: Signs and CoAventions \' ' 



pp. 63-65,' in Locke, Library 
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als tlRt seemed in some way to consist of the '.'notebooks of. i- 
literairy Authors" was identified bifbliographically and as many 

of them as possibly were exkmined firsthand. Bibliographical^ 

1 • " • 

searching involved a survey ^ of the c^urrent ' B%ks in Print and 

Cumulative Book ^nder > as weir"as theica|aloVs of the Univer-. 

sity of Chicago Library and of the Newberry, Library (since the • 

libraries virtually duplicated edch other's holdings / subse- 

quent investigation wa§ restricted to the resources at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago). Retrospectivet" searching in .the/ Naticmal 

Union Catalog was deemed unlikely 4:0 increase thi list of sig- 

nifirant SiDurces appreciably. For backgroun*d reading , ^the com- 

plete runs of Poole's Index , International^ Ixij:fex ,^and Humanities 

Indey we?e searched (most fruitfully und^r. the, terms ^AUTHORS' 

NOTEBOOKS and C0>«40NPLACB BOOKS) an^ the longest ^ and *nib5t recent 

articles were read. ^ . ' „ ,\ ^ . 

< * . ' ' 

Scanning the. notebooks themselves showed that mos^t of^ 

2 ' 4 

them had been kept by Briti^sh and American authors. The humanir 

* - ' \, 

ties literature also clustered about British and AmerVcan 
sources. In light of this, it seemed'^natural to restrict the 
projected comparison to the records of Anglo -American authors. 



' . ' 

^Title searching under "Cpmmonpjace Book(s) : , . , 
"Journal(s) . . and "Notebook(s) . . and subject search- 
ing under COMMONPLACE BOOKS 'and NOTEBOOKS. - < * \. 

2 

T^is statement probab'ly reflects the cultural' limita- 
tions of American library resources. There 'does seem to be a 
large body of French notebooks in published fprm*(e^., Baude- 
laiu p, C amus^^^^aubert, Gide, Pascal, Robespierre, and Vol- 
taireJT^s well as German (Goethe, Lichtenberg,' Nietzsche , anti 
Wittgenstein), an4 Russian ones (Chekhov and Dostoevsky) . All 
of these, with the exceptions of Goethe^ Lichtenberg^ and 
Robespierre, exist in* English editions. 



. > • 21^ 

If then- remained only to choose^^om among the several dozen 
notebpoks that fell" into th^s dktegory. , . ^ 

f - > 

Core of Significant Notebooks 

- Three criteria were applied to determine the final 
list of notebooks: Ifength, extensiveness of scholarly anno- 
tation, and interest] Further, it Was decided to limit the.' 
sample size to eight authors and, perhaps arbitrarily, to bal- 
ance the list j^ith four British and four American authors.-. 
The authors whp^se records were finally selected weTgV. ; 

' ' 

Francis Bacon- ' (1561-1626)* - 

• . . • Johi^ Milton . (1608-1674) 

; • Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 

Ralph Waldo- Emerson (18pt3-1882-) " 

k , . Henry David lihoreau ' (1817-1862)* 

Mark Twain, (1845-1910) 

• Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) 

Thomas Wolfe (1900-1938-) 



r 



Points of ^Cpmparispn ' " 

, • ' In 'each pase"", inf oi'matioti was sought and reported about: 

(r) Tjie-^^-irtroinstances in which notekeeping as a personal 
' fva^bit or practice was taught and learned; howjjthe' k 
— ^Ji^ividual' w^s^pxi^ii^tejl^t^ Y^\>\Vl^^ 
^re^jd^fvg^^t^^quiTed in school to'^dtn soV^spired by 
reading of someone elae'^s doing it? etc); / 

(2) The method, learned and developed for notekeeping; 
form and arrangefnejnt of entries (lists of titles and 
authors read? verbfetim quotations? etc.); habits of 
entpy,^ significant' changes as, the individual developed 
a: personal style that s\^ited him; the way each method 
Changed with time,; and 

(3) If, how, and Tdr what purposes the notes were'consul^ 
ted and used, especially i^ th'Sy were incorporated 
into the individual's owii writing. 
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"Antiquarian" Orientation ' / ^ \ 

, Since t^ sample size used, in ,thi^ stucfy was qui^e 



^ ^smairNand sinte rfach of the specimens differed in the amdunt « 

and kind of information it provided, Jihis study cIoul(^ onLy 

» 

present the readily 'availably evidence for w k pt if might show, 
without attempting to rigorously fill in all gaps as a broader 
and more statisti^lf approach might warrant* This old-style, • 
"antiquarian" method of exposition was deemed appropriate both 
_ to the nature* of the evidence (inf brjnation that exists in iso-- 



l^ted tidbits is well-suited to an anecdotal style of pfesenta"^- 

5t 

% 



tion)^ and to the modest »scale- on which this study was contem- 



plated. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of This Strategy 

^his study , proceeded under a nifmber of limitations. * 
•Th\5- most obvious of tjiem was the limited number cff authors con- 
sidered; almost nothing could sai4 about bnly eight writers 
that. could be safely applied to authors in-^general. Literary 
nbtebooks are not even an ^important* kind of rexord for some 
authors, and 'some may keep ^'noteboo^cs" that have no ostensible 
. "literary"^ purposes . Second, comparison ai^ng notekeepers was 
based almost entirely upon inf^ormation supplied by the 'publisfiied 
-notebooks themselves (in ^the texts or the editorial additions), . 

\ 

although in some cases additional- sources happened to be known 
and. wete consulted. Notebooks are pub^lished unsystematicaliy 
by many different publishers and, as has been noted, they exem- 



M The writer is indebted to W. Boyd Rayward for hjls 

-assurances to this effect. 
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plify a variety of editorial praptices. Editors jiresent evi- 
dence selectively, with the, idea of i\luiRinating' the figure^ 

who left, it, . not wil^h a comparative ?tudy of records in mind. 

. , . J ' 

Sometimes^th'ey liegl^t to comment on aspects of the author's 



hotekeeping habits tKat are relevant to this discussion} 

strictly parallel Information about' each author, therefore,*^ 

1 
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was not always available and it was beyond^feasibility to. sys- 
tematically locate information to^^'l in^l gaps in the finkl 
mosaic. In some cases, for example, it was not clear what, pro- 
portion of van author's reading ^otes survived in the note^books . 
Surely most of the notebooks -represented only a small fraction 
of the notes about reading that wer« made and\saved during an 
author's lifetime. Besides, a "notebook" is rarely an isolated 
instrument of record but is usually only k pa-rt .of the corpus 
of an author's papers that may' re'main 'in ^archival ' f orm . .ffie ^ 
larger context of' inforihationrhandling in which 'each author 
worked ,-4Krt^ever, may not have been mentioned by his editor?, * 
and in such -cases there was n'o ehoice^but to pass- silently 6ver 
the omission. ' • • • 

Counterbalancing th^se difficulties were the attrac- 
ftions and advantages of studying secondary sources. That these 
were a, convenient mass o^ sources to handle and consult goes 
without s&ying, tut their particular 'value here lay in the wide 
survey of practices they facilitated. Jhis is in contrast to 
what could have been learned from^ deciphering the- fadj^-o crip t-- 
of one or two notebooks in an archive. Besides, since many of 

them were prepared for the very purpose of research, these note- 

/ 
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books contained introductory essays and editorial conunents 
that brought* togetHer many derails that would have, been 
extremely' costly t9 learn about firstharidj^ (Considering th^ 
level of. nummary desired in this study, it Would have been* a 
pity to neglect information sb. readily supplied. -Actually, it 
seemed premature to study original j[namiscripts when published- 
literatiSre already abounded with so many ununified details. 
That these materials -had been published and were boUnd to-be 
wid^^y known- (especially fo persons interested in literature), , 
fairther suggested that a synthetic view of them would be more 
^ welcome apd worthwhile than a mere unearthing of new archival 
-sources. Moreover, it was gratifying to reflect that, if some 
persons, after reading this ^tudy , .should take an interest in 
seeing the notebooks themselves, t-hey would find the search for 
them short and painless; th^se materials are widely-held in 
cqllege andUnresearch libraries and , besides, are fairly cheap 
to obtain. A ' - ' ' . - 

Its limitations asiddf, one purpose of this presentation 
was to suggest ideas that, irtight be further pursued in a more 
rigorous and expansive study.' ; , ^ , 



The Plan of This Thesis 
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Jhe following chapter 'presents eight case studie 
authors' as keepers of reading notes. Because it-is difficult 
to group\the notebooks according to "types,"' the organization^ 
of^he chapter follows the chronological order -of tJie birth- 
dates of the authors; As far^-as tlie available notebooks and a 
number of readily-accessiblp other sources permit, the chapter 

' 35 • 
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explains hoy? each author began to 'make reading notes, the form 

in which he made them, and his habits of consulting an4 using 

them. As more notebooks come under discussion , «c*Qmparisons 

between* specimens are advanced. Some , additional notebooks 

^' • ' . * ' ' 

similar to the basic wor^s are mentioned peripherally to serve 

# * <^ * . ... 

illustrative purposes . The third chapter attempts ^to^ iiTtegxate • 

these case studies into a synoptic whole • - 

Relation of This Study to Certain 
Asp-ects of Library Science 

. Library science borders the topic now under study on 

at least three fronts: in its investigation of the history of 

records and their users; in its involvement with personal cog- ^ 

nition and the u^ of inf ormat ion ; ^nd^ in its humanistic .emphasis 

PirstV many library studies have a historical orienta; 
tion. Library science ;includes an investigation of the history 
of recorct^W courses relating to the history of books, printing, 
communication,, and scholarship are ccunmon* offerings in library 
school's. One is tempted to ask, howevfer, why a broad surVpy' 
of the history of human records so rarely treats^> personal ones.*« 
Surely a futi-orbed study of records should give some .attention 
to records crfeated and used^ for pel^sonal reasons and not just 
to published ones.' 

Kext, library science has become involved ^widih a broad 

. ' • 1 ' ' ■ • ' . 

class of phenojhena to which the. generic term '^ersonkl informa- 



01 pnenojnena to wnicn tne. gei 
— 1' 



An e5iam|^i'e'*of this bias tcn^ards published records can 
be seen in Cuppy, ^'Hiiman Records-^. A Survey of Their Ilis- ^. 
tory from the Beginning," John RyJands Library Bulletin 27 
(December L942) :182-222; ^ - ' 
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tibn processing is sometimes '^ppli^ed. The expression "infor- 

'matron processing" is a computer metaphor for human 

'* • , ♦ 

that appears with imcreasing frequency in textbooks 

2 ' 

tiye psychology. In view of its technical connotations it 
should be used cautiously, but,, as it stands^^^the term suggests 
a unified body ofXphenoinena that includes the actiye process 
^of assimilating the contents of written records into personal ^ 
cognition. The complete picture here includes not only rele- 
vant perceptual and atter^tive processes but al^o physical tech- 
niques of document creation and managements^ ' Individuals use 
these techniques to enhance the availability jof chosen blocks 
1 ^ 

^ See '4nformation-Processing Models of Cognition" in 

Earnest R. Hilgard, Richard-C. Atkinson, and Rita L. Atkinson, 
Introduction to Psychology ed. (New York: . Ijardourt, BracA 
Jovanovich, 1975 j , p . -28 7 , et seq. and ''Information Theory" in*^ 
Robert S. Goldenson, The Encyclopedia of Human Behavior: 
Psychology, Psychiatry, and Mental Health (Garden City> New 
York: . Doubleday, iy70J , 1:614-16. The cognitive , information-, 
\ ^ processing perspective on human behavior is at least^^ pld as 

Epictetus, the Greek Stoic j)hilosopher of the first century, 
A.D., although scientific formulations from this point of view 
were not made until this century.-^ In the- Enchiridion ^ cOm- • 
piled by his pupil-, Flavius Arrian, Epictetus observes: "You 
ask what you can call your .own? The way you handle your 
impressions." 

^Jw^ recent examples are Barry H. Kantowiltz, Human 
Information Processing: Tutorials iR Performance ^and Cogni - 
tion (New York: Wiley, 1974J and Donald A. Norman , ed . , 
Memory and Attention: An Introduction to^ Human Information 
^nocessin g (Ney Yor^ Wiley, 1976J . An interesting turn in 
Secretarial work is"* the use of the term ''word processing" to 
' describe both traditional clerical functions and computer- 
assisted copying Of documents (often letters) in large quantities 

^Studies of records^ management tend to be^ carried .out 
^ by business interest and are intended 'to^ improve/the design 

eff icienfc^ of offic^ methods. ' They lack the historical out- 
look and usually , tne per-sonal focus of interest here. For a 
typical handbook of records management practices in business, 
^ .see J. Harold Janis and Margaret rf. Thompson, New Standard „ 
Reference for Secretariies and Administrative Assistants . CNew 
York; Macmillaa, 1972;. 
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or chunks of information, making certain specific cognitive 
events repeatable. The momentary advantages gained from such 
techniques may..be §mall, but their cumulative effect can sub- 
stantially affect the quality and kind of one's cognitive 
capabilities and prospect^. Personal record keeping is really 
a strategy of information handling, and it has social compon- 
ents (its techniques are -taught, learned and shared), not to ' - 
mention a' historical dimension^ tJtat library and information 
science is" better suited to study than is cognitive psychology, 
where the emphasis rs strictly on internal thought processes. 
That libraty science already identifies with questions o£ per- 
sonal cognition and the use of infoirmation is ^own by articles Ji ^ 
and book reviews, in the professional literature^ as well as by 
at least one course offered in a library school. . * 

This the'sis relates tf these phenomena in its compariT - 
son of the personal reSponsts of a group' of authors to the flow - 
Of their reading experience, and it illustrates how material, in 

books and ether written matter is actually ji&ed.^- Books -a** '■ — 

^ / 
- prepared to be coherent packages of meaning Wliose meSs'age pro- 

gressively unfolds .for^the reader ("reference" books are /impor- 
tant exceptifhs), but their contents are seldom, if^ver, as^'imi- * 

■ ^ 5 . . • ^ - - ...... 

John J. Geyer and Paul .A. Kolers', "Reading as Informa- 
tion Processing," Advances in Librarianship (New York: Aca- 
demic Press, 1974), pp. 175-237, and "Research in the Fields of 
Reading and Communication," ed. Alice Lohrer, Library Tre'nds- 
22 (October 1973). - • ^ ^ ~ 

^•'411. PROBLEMS IN LIBRARY, AND PERSONAL INFORMATION 
. PROCESSING . . . f.pcus on the user, his needs and .behavior 6r 
.on certain aspects of mechanization . . . [Professor: Victor 
^ S.] Yngve ." The Graduate L^br-ary School, University, of Chicago/- 
Announcements. 1976-1978 . vol. 76, no. Z (August 27, 1976)., 
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lated in the usual sequential order in which one encounters 
an4 reads sentences, pages, etc., one after the otfier. .The 
mind slices up information according to the q^iirks of one*s 

memory before filing it away for reltention and later recon-' 

1 ^ ) 

struction. Every reader plays the role of Verbal paletteJf' 

^ . ' ' ' ^ \ M ' ^ 

mixer and cognitive, apothecary:,' and reading notes provide a^J|i- 
ble evidence that individuals process their reading experiejfces 
in different ways, fragmenting ai4d recombining them according^ 
to individual habits , preferences , and goals. ^ ; " 

Ldst, the biographical/literary aspects of this study 
are nbt deterrents from pursuing it under/ the wing of the ^ * * 
library school. The historical roots of librarianship are 
grounded Ai the humanities and, though it has its technological 
/features, the library profession today is still tinged with 
the love of; letters. Recognizing this, it' is' n/t inappropriate 
tp study literary authors and their record keepirtu techniques 
with the— of the bookman. Any ' librarian a cei^ury ago would 
have applauded such an effort. 



See sections on memory in Roger Brown and Richard 
Herrnsteiil, Psychology (Boston: Little Brown, 1975): r 
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CHAPTER II 
EIGHT CASE STUDIES 



Mark such expressions as you like with a line under 
them. "Sentences and remarkable passages gather into 
^ your commonplace book. ^ 

* ^Richard Holdsworth . 

»' # 

0. 

2 

The **Promus'^ of Francis Bacon 

The first reading record fr9 be .considered hejre was . 



'begun by Francis Bacon in his thirty-fourth year-a't the begjji 

L) 

/ 



ning of Christmas vacation. It served him actively for about* 



4 ' 
twa years. In it, he entered phrases from his reading, think- 

ing, and* conversation that struck him as apt , ;elej^aTit , ^or use- 

1 ' ^ 

Hol-dsworth, "Directions for a Stufien# in the Univer- 
sitie,'* printed in Harris Francis Fletcher, The intellectual 
Development of John Miltoft , 2 vols. (Urbanal JDniversity of • 
Illinois Press, 1956J , p. 64.4. • J 



2 



Francis Bacon, 1561-16^26. purees:/ Const|i|be Mary 

F^nci^ 



Pott, The Promus of Formularies\and E]>eganc^'es b>^ F^nci^ Bacon 
Illustrated and Elucidated by Passages troiy Shakespeare (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1883j wis published to demonstr^ite that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays^and, aecoydingly, is heavily * 
annotated . B^con ' s Promus of Formularies/ and Eleganciesr also 
appears iji Edwin DuMlng-Lav^rence ,^ ifoc Shakespeare '(New 

York: John McBride ,lfc9l0j / ^"Bacoi\ ^BegVns^ to Write" in Bowen ' 
provides additional background information.- * In add^ition to ^ „ 
his Promus , According to Ruth Mpbl, fiaydon also kept "moral, 
economic (that is, domestic or private) ,*i|^nd political indisxes 

. .'according to a plan probably de'rived from Aristotle. - - 
John M-ilton, Complete ^gose Works , y:349. 

• 3 ^ # 

The first page is dated December 6, l574 (Bowen^ p. 81) 

4 ' r 

He made entries in this notebook until someLtimC in 

1*596 (Pott, p. 1); 



30 • . ; 

ful. How th'ei idea to. keepr a-register of expressioAs pame to" 

Bacon is not Ifnown. No doubt,, his farmal schooling had' some 

mflueitce- but whatever the specific source of the^idea for 

him, it is.kn«wri t'hat keeping i*)tebc^s in various forms was a 
f " • ■ * ' • * . " 

common practice among educated young men of his time*. ^ It i$ ^ 

interesting that Bacon titled this ledger: 

^^iWf\s penchant "for elaborate ::jti ties , BaCon called his 
note/^book Promus of Formularies afTid Elregancies - -forpulary • 
being the current tancy version of th'e^word formiaa, and 

? romu's the aS'ave who in Romai| times dispen^e.d sfij^lies 
rom the hoJIehold sto-reroom.'^' . 

B.acon's- original Manuscript ,%wjiich still exist^, com- 



7 jk 

prised-fifty sheets Cl*,68a entries*), some of them inter- 
spersed with blank leaves . Usually, phras^?h*{the.y might be 
characterized as 'Vord experiments") are written in the form^ 



1 , . ' 

See Louis B, Wright Middle-Class tulture in Eliza - 
bethan Engl afnd (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina* 
Press, 1933^, p. 145ff/ ^ Hamlet contains an illi^Sion to common 
place boojcs: Hamleii, t<f the Ghost : • - • ^ * 

I'. . . Rempiriber thfee? " ' . . 

V Ay» ^^pu poor ghost, v^^ile meiaory. holds a seat ? . 

vliythis distracted globe fhis hea.d].* Remember theQ^ ^' 
^ from the •taffle of my meipory / 

ir wipe^Bway all, trivial fond reclJrds. 
All ^aw6 of books, all fafiiis, all pressures past ^ 
That youth an4 ob^ery^tilTO copied ^er^,. 
And thy comn\.andment* all alone shall live . , 
, Within th^ book and volume of my brain,*^ 
, Unmixed with* baser matter ' v , 

. • « * ' • • . 

' .. My- tables, my tables! Me^t it*-is I set it down ' 

That one may smj,le., and smile, and be a villain . ..." 

• •'. • Hamlet, I, v, ^102-113 ' 

^BoWfeh,*pp. 81 -4i. * ♦ 

3 • ' • * - ' 

Pott<^ p. 1. In the j^a-nirbtated Vfersion of Burning- 
Lawrence, the j Prdmus occupies ninfty- three pages of text, ? 

^ Ibid;, p. 16; ♦ . * * 
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of a straight , list , though at times they appear in two .parallel 

.columns. Quotations'*' from tJxe^atih Bib^, Erasmus Ovid , . • 

.Seneca, Yirgil, and (crucial to the PvPO^e of -the Pott edi- 

tion) Shakespeare are written in .the orijjyjjjpal English, I^atin, 

and ,Greek: ^ ^ ^ ^ - - ' 

t . . Bacon set down phrases, words, tricks of speech--* 
►whatever might prove useful not only in writing but in 
'conversation^ It is wonderful to read these exercies with 



.th^tor simplicity, the-ir^ workaday air. One page-^s filled 
LTO mom: 

solr, gfed matins. . /. . Gocid day to me and good morrow to 



wiffi moyiing'and Evening salutations: 'Gpod nighty good 



you. . ; .* I pray God your mrly,, rising does, you no hurt. 

. . Up early and never thAnearet. . . . There is a law 

against liers-abed. !t A se^J^ sheet has phrases to help—— 
^ ^ speed an argumerit : 'Now ylj^fcay d^ewhat.^ . . Answer m^ 
' ,,s'hortly. . . . The matter goKh so slowly forward that I ^ 
\have almost fQfgptten i^*mysWf, so as. I marvoJ: not if m>W^ 

.friends forget . ^ ^ 

In nio'st C^ses, the phrases are set ^down* without appareat 'prder 
or connectioji, as thw^gh Bacon were- simply writjing down linqs 
as, they camfe to him. Quotations are tak-eij froilf his reading,'*'^ 



'•stirred in his memory pnd throwrt down dt random, correctly,; . 
incorrettly with no authors given*"* Oag, commeittatpf surmises/ 

- - ' ' ' ^-^ M . ■ ■ 

that these ^qpotationrs wene written from mempry:*^ * 

That they were set down^ -not as he read, but.fi;om memory 
afterwards T infer, from^ the* fact tha^t mdny of th^ quota-; • 
tions are slightly inaccurate; and because so many out of • 



' th^e "dre also* "Some choice Frensh'[sic} Prover [bSJ^l' 

*nme 



2 

, Bowen, p.. 82.' 



laSt page', but they are not in ^acon^s hand. Ibid., p. 2, 

If X , 
^ > This may have ^been deliberate pji the part of Bacon^. 

Erasmus, wfjose pedagogical ideas still neld great currency at 
this time discouraged ^literal note-taking as a habit injurious 
to tJrejaicfmory and to the power of selection,*' William Harrisbn 
Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method of 
— Zd' " ■ - - - ■ — ^ 



fsowen, p. 83. */ 



Education (New York: Cdlumbia Teachers College, • 196flJ , p. 119. 
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the same voliame come together, and in order, I conclude 
^ that he was in the habit of sitting down, from timej|o \ 
• time^. reviewing in memory the book he had last read, and 
jotting down those passages which, for some reason-^r 
. other, he wished to fix in his min^.l 

" • ' « ' ' ' " • 

, . - * It cannot be said with what specif ic^ntentions -Bacon 

^ kept thpse notes. Perhaps he wished to use them in writing 

subsequent literary works. Bowen thfnks Bacon practiced speak 

.ing these phrases alone in. his room. ^ Almost all of them 

appear later in writings such a^ The Advancement of Learning , 

3' * * n 

Novum Organum . and Colours of Good and Evil .^ In certain 

plates, li'nes appear drawn across the entries, as though Bacon 

crossed out pa^ages%Ken he u|ed them' later, and, in others, 

marks sdmila^r to the capital letters T, F, and A are placed at 

the ends of lines (to suggest where they could be used?) . The 

fate of some of these imprecise reading notes, t hen, was that 

they were used. Ijy Bacon without credit to the orijfnal author. 

Bowen defends Bacon: ^ . . 

* • • • 

^^t was ^custom of the day for readers, to copy out, in 
their .cOTunonplace books, whatever pleased them i,n other 
n»en/s works. Often enough -these diligent copyists neg- 
lec^d to cite the. author's name and ^ended b'y ^m^My 
appropriating what they found. One cannot lookVon it as 
plagiarism with^acon, because somehow he transformed the 
; >inaterial; he called this the hatching out of other men's 
creations: 'I am glad td» do 'the part of a good househen>' 
he wrote, 'whi&h without any strangeness .will sit upon 
4)heasant's eggs.'^ , " . 



1 
2 



J'ames Spedding as quoted by Pott, p. 7. ^ 
Bowen, p. -82. ' ^Ibid., p. 83. 



J 4 • • • 

' .^^^^» P* Pott also contends, of cdlirse, that many 

of the phrases recur in what she likes' to call' "the plays alleg 
edly written by Shakespeare" and she. summons hundreds of quota- 
tions to prove it./ 



tions to prove it./ 

*Bjpwen, pp. 83-^4. . 
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SonW" of Bacon's own ideas about notemaking are frover- 
> \ * - * 

bial.' I He oi^Ce bb4erve<|:' 

A taan wo^ld do well to^carry a perncil in his pocket- and ' ' 
wr^t-e doVm the thoughts of the moment. Those that come , * 
unfeought for are commonly the most Valvjable, and should be 
sedlir^d, because they seldom return. 1 

\ • . . • • ' ' • 

In The Advancement of Learning he "praises the entiy of 'c«m- 

monplacel^ as matter of great essence and use in studyyig"-'^ 

and writes in the same worlc "touching provisioh or preparatory 

sto/e, for the furniture of speech and readiness of invention."^ 

His best-known essayj "Of Studies^" cdntaihs the motto,- "If a 

man write litt|ej he had need have ^ great memory," as ,well as ' 

the dictum, ". ; wi"iting mal^th an exact man."- According tt) 

one -scholar, "writing," in fTiis, Jast t)hrase, i§ used as a,synec-- 

doche to refer to thfe registering of summaries, digests Rara- 

phrases, prectsT,^^xtract^ outlines , syivp&es, resumes, verbatim 

. ■■ ■ , ' ■ *♦ ■ ' ' 

Quoted in The yfw Dictionary-, of Thoughts , rev. and en., 
originally compiled by Tryoii Kcfwar^s (^lew York: Classics Pub-^ 
lishing Co., 19-^), p. ,6«46 Similarly , Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote, "It is ^ *<fapital plan "^6^ carry a tablet with you, and, ' 
' when you- find yourself felicitous, taice'n-otes ofi^your own con- i 
versation," the Autocrat of the Breakfast "Table (New York: .■ 
Airmont, 196'8j ,^p. ii., ^Ki^Kegaart^ha.d sirtrilar impulses: ^Tt 
is said that Kierkegaard hlP^ a desk in every rpijm in his hoCise, 
in order that "whenever, an idea pccurred to him, ^en as he was 
moving from room*- to fqom, fte could immediately register it. He 
subscribed to thfe maxim ^of Hamaan: 'There are certain thoughts 
a man is capable of .thlii^ingaonly once in his life. Write it 
down!'" Kierl^egaarc^, l:xxiii. - ^' - > 

Bacon, The AdvUicement of L earning ., quoted in Milton, 

Complete Pros».Work% , p. SS^QT^ ". ' . • 

3 • ' ' / 

Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learnifig/N ovum 
Orfeajium/New Atlantis (Chicago: Great Books, iy'52),. [II, 



xxxviii,.^7J , p. 68. 



■ ■ • ; ■ ■: ■•«• 
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quotations, and underscorings that readers use to imprint what- 
they read' on the mind and fix it there sharply."^ • * ^ 

Bacon ' s^Promus is probably the oldest published note- 
book ofSrOi^kind. It illustrates "the pains thV man took, the 

I^lainness of h*^notations and e'xperimejpts)* his meticulous 
2 

•care of words." More t^n .that, the Promus is a satisfying 



piece of evidence th^r-C .Bacon , whos'e counsels were to become so 
influential in intellectual history, based his advice about • 
notemaking squai^y on his own practices^. 

The Commoi^place Boqk of John Milton ^ 

John Livingston Lowes describes Milton's c'ommpnplace 



1 4: . 

Francis.- J. Grenier, . S.M. ^.J^acon's Portrait of the 
'Exact Man': Reading with Pen/ln Hand," American Notes and 
Queries 8 (1969):4- 5. - '. 

2 ^ f ' ^ . 
Bowen, p. 82*. • ■ 

^ ^John Nfilton, 1608-1674. Milton's commonplace book 
has appeared in several editions. The latest and-most complete 
(used here) is included in Wolfe's fdition of the Complete 
Prose Works of Milton," 1:362-513, with preface, pp'. 344r59, . 
translation^ and notes by Ruth Mohl (Mohl's preface will be 
cited frequently [as "Mohl"] in the following pages). Its pur- 
pos.e is not only to present the full text of Milton's notebook, 
including translations, b'iit^to provide complete references, 
^herever possible,^ to the sources from which Milton drew quota- 
tions. These references are taken from books owned by or availa 
ble to him'; The Camden Society first arranged to "print the docu 
me6I^in 1876, and, later in'the same year, the Royal Soci^y of 
Literature issued an edition (with a press run. of one hundred)" 
of a facsimile "reproduction.* The third edition to appear was 
included .in Milton, Works (Columbia ed.), 18:128--221. This was 
the first published version to include translations, but it did-, 
not show the sources of Milton's .entries ai«I without this infor-'" 
mation the commonplace book is impossible fdr the general reader 
t^nderstand. Joseph Milton -French, ed.. The Life Records 6f 
J^Jlilton 5 vols. (New Brunswick,' N.J. : Rutgers Univ,er5ity 
trtms, 1950),. which reproduces certain legal documents, ffccounts 
etc., pertaining to Milton, includes an account of the notebook 
under study ("Begins to. Keep ^ Commonp^af e Boo,k," 1:4-5) 
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book as ^'a severely ordered collectanea 'of extracts culled from 

his reading-, docketed alphabetically and methpdicai as a led- 

'12 ''' * ' 

•ger." ' - Clearly, it is a' different kind of record than-^Bacon •« 

random jottinil,- Bri§^llJig as it doe« with bibliographical . 

citations to- Milton's books, it is almost a research notebook.^ 

In keeping it,, Milton utilized techniques that he learned first 

>• • • a' 

at St. Paul's School;, and later refined at Cambridge. Tbe com- 
monplace tradition, in which Milton was educated, began in Clas- 



. John Livingston Lowes, The Road to 'Xanaduy A Study in 
the Ways of the ImaginS'tion (BostoWl Houghton Mifflin, ^ 1927) , 
p.'* 5. 7^ , ^' 

• 2 • 

The commonplace book was not the only notebook kept by 
Milton. ExfiDch allude?. also to another, document (which appears 
to be published in Milton, Works ', 18,: 228 -46): "Keeps Poetic 
Notebook with Plans for Poems and Other Writings 1 :3-4 , and 
Mohl remarks: "From some of the headings and marginal refer- ~ 
enc^s in .the Commonplace Book it is evident that Milton alsa - - 
kept a Theological Index, but that manuscript has not beeii 
found" (p. 349). (See the lower footnote 1 in Mohl, p. 3^5, - 
for additional description of tHi theological index.) In, addi- 
tion, there are a Latin tz^le of contents and a seven-page Legal 
Index (printed in the Columbia edition, 18 : 221 -28) associated 
with the commonplace hook,, but their attribution to Mil'tton i^ 
disputed and Mohl does not include them'in her version of the 
commonplace book. . • • 

One is .reminded of lilliil"Cuppy', the humorist, who kept ~ 
Iy.s reading notes in card files. Will Cuppy, The Decline and 
fall of Practically Everybody , introductidn by Fred Felcjkamp 
LNew York: Henry Holt and Co. , Inc. 7 1950). Donald Lemen 
Clark, * John Milton at St. Paul's School: A Study of Ancient ' 
Rhetoric , in EnglisH Renaissance. Education (.New YorT: Columbia 
University Press, 1948; , writes that- the commonplace book *' 
"ref lect.s "the nature of th* filing system used by a mature 
scholar, who assembled matter against future use in his publica- 
tions . . ." (p. .225). 

4 * . ' 

Clark discusses the commonplace book in Milton's early 

forhjal training (."Exercises for Praxis: Conunoi^lace Books," 
pp. '217-26). Fletcher tells the complete story of Milton's 
work at^^ambridge and includes a complete transcription Qf a' 
student manual used there" (Holdsworth's "Directions for a Stu- 
dent in the Uni^ersitie," 2 1624-55). This manual includes 
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sical times aiui developed in the Middle Ages to supj^ort rhe- 
toricdl and declamatory exercises. Holman provides a useful 



definition ^ 



Commonplace Boojc : A classified collectionyOf quotations 
or arguments prepared folr reference purpo^s.3 Thus-, a 
reader interested in moral philosophy might collect . 
thoughts and quotations under such hea4s ^s truth, virtue, 
or friendship. Commonplace books were utilized by authors 
of [essays], theojogical argument»s , and other serious 
treatises. The Commonplace Book of John Milto^j is still 
in existence. The term is also sometimes applied to pri- * 
vate collections of^^favorite pieces of literature such as 
the poetic^miscellanies of Eliza'bethan times. R. W. 
Stallman's The Critic's Notebook is an excellent ^ommon - 
place book of thp [T^ew Criticism] 



explicit instructions about gathering reading notes and about 
copying and memorizing striking passages. ^ 

^Eor a treatment of the classical roots of the Renais- 
sance commdnplace book, se^* Joan Marie Lechner, Renaissance 
Concepts of the ' Commonplaces , 1st ed.- (New York: Pageant Br^ss 
l9f>2) . "An historical investigation of the general and uniArer- 
sal ideas used fh all argumentation and persuasion' with special 
emphasis on the' educational and literary tradition of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries" (title page). ' f 

2 

yolman, p. 113. 

^This definition 'is , an stppealing one but, in actual 
usage, the term "commonplace book" i^ frequently applied tO; > 
describe any private notebook in which fentries, whether* copied 
q\^tations or original thoughts, are'^periodically recorded, 
r^ardless of their arrangement . ^ Archival use of the term may 
apply it to any kind of memorandum bo oic, including al^purpose 
pocket notebooks, scxapbooks^etc . . A ''commonplace book^ might 
contain lists of addresses, drafts of, letters, accounts, reci- 
pes, photographs, ^r clfpiJings. 

4 ' / 

Robert WQos^^r Stallman, Th^ Critic »s Notebook (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota J^ress, 195d) .^Examples of 
the same kind of compilation areii Charles P.. Curtis, A Common 
place Book (New York: Simon ind Schuster, 1957); Charles JP. 
Curtis -and Ferris Greenslet, The Practical Cogitator (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1945), and Edith Sitweil, A Poet-' s Notebook 
(London: M^millan, 1943)*. An especially expensive example is 
W. H. Auden, A Certain World: A Commonplace Jook (New York: 
Viking, 1970)";^ (A«ien is fond of compilations with a personal 
flavor; he has also* written Marginalia , Academic Graffiti , and 
••Apothegms.") . [ I 
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Concise and compjjeliensive treatment of this "subject, is rare,^ 

but the follcjving article .provides a good ^summary : \ 

^ * * 

COMMONPLACE BOOK , —A book in^ which passages on different 
topics are gathered under general heads for purposes of\ 
gBne^l reference and application. A commonplace, or 
locus communis , it defined by 'Cicero as a general argument 
which is applicable to many cases ( De Iny . 2:xiv-xvi, . . . 
' The practice of keeping nbtebool^s into which commonplaces 
were written was customary among . the medieval students.' 
Rudolf Agricola . . . , in his letter De Formando Studio 
(1534) , give's perhaps the best exanjple of the method in 
which such books should be drawn upf 'We should have cer-' 
tain topics, as for example, virtue, vice, life, death,' 
ignorance, benevolence, ha,te, and others of this kind, the 
use of which is quite common on all occasions, aAd, a^ it 
were, general, and w§ should repeat these frequently and 
refer everything we s|^y, so far as po'fesible, and certainly 
everything we learn, /to these headings.* ' AgricOla recom- 
mends this method as the best for ii^taining what has been . 
learned. It wi*l be noticed that most of the topics are 
of a moral character. The Loci Communes of Melanchthon, 
(1525) had a religious content, trasmus , recommends the' 
taking of notes ift' class, not verbatim as dictated by the 
tea-cher, but under headings systematically arranged. The 
keeping of .conjmonplace books usu^ly accoTnpanie4 the 
exercises in declamaticxn . . . and disputation . . . , the 
notebooks serving for ready reference on the theme under * 
discussion. An excellent example of the commonplace book 
is thsit comgil^ by Milton . ^..<--r. The commonplace-book was 
naturally .transferred to this country, and is early found 
at Harvard. Samuel^ewall . . . def.i#ies commonplaci^ng as 
the reducing and treating of topics of^' theology , philoso- 
phy, etc., under certain commonplace oj general heads** - 
( Diary , 1674). Commonplacing -as .a pafft of the .disputat ipn 
is referred to as an exercise expected of all sophisters 
and bachelors ( Laws^ Liberties,, and CTrders of Harvard Col - • 
lege, 164 2-'1646 j^ The term seems to have been used both 
of the short "sermon delivered by students at the opening 
of the day's work, and of the regular defending of a thesis 



1 . . • 

As it is of so many pre-modern forms of notemaking. 
Besides the Oxford Engli sh Diet ionary , there are few sources^ 
that discuss'the historical use of such terms as adversaria, 
analecta, antitheta, collectanea, chrestomathy , commonplace, 
coramentarii, compilatio, enchiridion, emphemerides , exempja, 
florilegium, formula, index rerum (and verborum) , marginalia, 
miscellanea, scholia, spicilegium, and vaderoecum. 

2 * 

Paul Monroe, ed., A Cyclx)pedia of Education (NewyXork: 

Macmillan, 1911), 2:7, 160-61. Unfortunately, tKe article fs 
,npt signed- n ' • 
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at graduatidn,^ The commonplace book 4isappeared geilerally 
in the middle of 'the eighteenth century, 2 although it 
fl' appears *to have been in use in the iixth form at Harrow as 
late as 1839. (See .American Annals of Education, 9 (1839): 
100) ^ ' 

The commonplace book or Stammbuch- , not only served an 
educational purpose. In the eighteenth century in Germany 
the practice arose of keeping aut<5»graph-a^lbums , in which 
'autographs were accompanied by quotations or cTfiginal con- 
tributions of a literary character . . 

Arising out of both these forms of prajctices is the 
publication of books of quotations -and sa'yings on any one 
topic, taken from aJLl languages. . ^ 

Nlilton used his comm^place book to record facts, illu^ 
trations and ideas from his general reading. Beginning at * 
about the age of twenty- three he used the same notebook inter- 
mittently for some thirty-four years. The pag^S^of the manu- 
script, yt\g\Ti^\V^^ in rough sheepskin, were close in size 
to sheets of typing paper^. Of the 222 pages (111 leaves) that 



•^See Fletcher., 1:57. ' ^ 

2 • 

Yet Thomas Jefferson kept at least two commbnplace 
books which^ave survived frefiPabout this time: The Common - 
lace Book of Thomas Jefferaon, A Repertory of His~ldeas on/ 
overnment , ed. Gilbert Chiirard (Baltimore: John [s^cj Hopkihs 
Press, n.d.) , .and The Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson:, ^is 
Commonplace. Book of^hilosophers and Poets CJ^altimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1928). Among his many reading notebooks, which 
shall be seen, Emerson kept a commonplace book of classified 
quotations. His index was arranged according to the method of 
John Locke scheme whicR was popularized by the commercial 
marketing of * blankbooks ruled Recording to Locke's System, ^ee 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson , ed. William, H. Gilman [Cambridge: S¥l- 
knap Press, Harvard University Press, 1960), 1:26. tven some- 
one as far removed from the Renaissance as Woodrow Wilson kej)t 
a commonplace book. Wilson (l:83ff) began his notebook after 
reading an article describing alf index rerum , a "methodically 
arranged cbmmonplace book," and, interestingly, he made his 
entries in sho^rthandi v 

3 ' ' W ^ • • ^ 
Beethoven's S tam mbuch was of this kind, ' 

. 

4 

Measuring 11 1/4 by abput 9 inches. 
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remain, Mil'tori's notes c|)ver 71 pages. ^ It appears that ^1 . 
the not^s^JJi^lton recorded in the book have survived, despite 
the fact that a number of leaves and part? 6f leaves have, been 

cut away. The final-page of the notebook contains an index to 

2 - ^ 

the foregoing entri-es. The manuscript is divided into three 

topical sections, each prefaced by a title p'ige: "Inde^^ 
Ethlcus," "Index Economics and "Index Poiiticus." Milton 
appears to have written on the length rathep- than the* breadth 
of the page, making his entries in English, French, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek. 

Milton's general reading was vast in scope and the man 
pursued hils studies sys^matically and witly^care. He obviously 
began to Veep his commonplace book so that the benefits of his 
learning would not be lost to him, ^He cites about ninety 
authors, many of them obsicure to the modern reader, some rep- 
resented by more than one work (110 works yi all). Many sour- 
ces, such as -the Bible and the classics, which Milton used con- 
stantly, were not represented at all in the commonplace book;, 
these obvious deletions aside, it is still certain that Milton 
did not make notes on everything he read. His historical read- 



1 

1 Examination of the manuscript shows that pages' Were 
originally numbered^from 1 to 250. In print, the commonplace 
booJc (Yale edition) occupies 151. pages. 

/ 2 ^ * 

/ According to Mohl , Milton in the Argopogitica calls, 
this kind of flyleaf index a "topic folio," (p. 350) • 

^Se^ Mohl\s facsimile page, p, 361* 
4 " 

For instance, Cedren, Cuspinian, Girard, Giovio, Joviu 
Procopius, !5arpi-, Seissel, Sigonius, Sleidan, Thou (or Thuanus 
and Villani, • 



^40 \ 
. ings are especially well -represented and^he'also copied quota-** 
tions from his readings in> travel literature, biography, law,' 
military science,, philosophy, theology, and science. Many of 
the noteTs refer to volumes in Milton's own library, an impres- 
sive collection of books' so large^that Milton once changed his 
residence for the sake of a place to keep them.^ "Milton's ,. 
.method of note-taking," Ruth Mohl surmises f '"must have been 
t})at of most of his learned predecessors and contemporaries'. 
Bacon kept just such moral, economic (that is, domestic or • 
private), and political indexes [as Milton's], according to a 
plan prob^y derived- from Aristotle."^ She .continues: 

Like the modern note-taker, they chose broad, general 
^headings under which to record their findings from fiany- 
^ sources; but unlike modern notes taken' on cards for filing,^ 
the entries or "commonplaces" on each topic were put 
together in a book, for ready ' reference when needed. Some^ 
times, as a result, the entries "were crowded; but there 
^ they were together, for use in discussion of that topic 
later on.-' 



Mohl, p. 348, provides a concise description of the • '■ - ^ 
chronology of Milton's reading. 



^Ibid. 



, , 355. Mohl. notes tKe value .of Milton's com- 
monplace book "as a key to the use of his library. For no mat- 

howjixi^f the notes, with them he- could turn to his books, 
whens^^rtcasiion demanded, and review in more detail the reasons 
for ^views and' faiths formulated earlier," (p. 356). 

, /^id.., p. 349, 

S^ldsw^rth (Fletcher, p. 651; .Holdsworth. pp, 50-51) 
describes how one student of the time kept a scrap file in lieu' 
of a commonplace book. He "caused a box to be made with as many 
• partitions as he xo uld - h ave had heads in his booke, so* that 
writing his Collection in any bit of paper, he aight without 
.more trouble throwe it in to its Topick, § look over each divi- 
'>5io on occasi'on," Holdsworth did not like *this idea* 



5 



Mohl, pp. 349-50. \ y 
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41 . - , • 

In the beginning, Milton kept the notebook entirely by 

t 

himself (his handwriting is clear even after three hundred 
years and stains of dampness) But he continued his private 
Studies even after the onset of blindness, when, (at about 
forty-two years of age) he began dictating entries for the com- 
moppla^ book to secretaries ("amanuenses") , of whom he was 
to enrp^y at l^ast five or six. Study of, his handwriting 
reveals that MilfOn's practice was to write a heading at the 
top of each new page he used, to make the first entry just 
below it on the page, and to enter a citation for the passage 
in his index at the^me time.' Several entries were frequently 
recorded in succession, as shown- by clumps of similar hand- 
writing which come to an even margin. Such sections are less 
crowded than portions added at ,a later time,^which are not con- 
••tinuous and^vlRich may be written in a different hand with a 
different kind of pen, and which are sometimes inserted in a 
space too small for them. Sometimes additions are recorded in 

the margins with, asterisks showing , where the material would have 

1 ' ' 

gone had there been room. 

Milton made careful, scholarly notes, not the casual, 
evocative jottings one might expeCt of ' a poet, and these show' 
him to have had a thorough knowledge of his book^. Besides 
quotations 'and paraphrases, he regularly recorded bibliographi- 
cal citations from his reading; in fact, ai^(p>ccasional entry 
consists of only such a citation. Milton made his entries as 
brief as possible. He abbreviated tjje names of authors and 



^Ibid. , p.- 351. 
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titles of works/ but in most cases recorded the boolgp^rhapter , 
, section **or page ^umber so that he could refer^ to his sources' 
later. In recording these citations, he used the abbreviations 
••1." for liber (book), "c.'' for caput (chapter), and "pV' for ' 
page or pllgina . He sometimes indicated hi's use of a Greek . 
text by the abbreviation "grae?."' Though he made his fy>tes 
carefully, Milton was fiot consist^ijt in his placing of head- 
ings and references. Often he paraphrased his original sour^ 
(in whatever 'language it happened to be written)^, and "fre- 
^^"-^uently added his own, commeitts at the beginnings and etids of ^ 

entries. Whep^ he quoted, he o*ften omitted quo t^ ion marks. 

» • ' 

In such cases ''[t]he word 'i^nquit' (he says) before a quotation 

furnishg^s an occasional 'clue and the symbol at thi end of a 

quotatTOi provides another ; but they ar^ often lacking."^ - 

^ \ - ' ^ y 

Like Bacon,' miton found' his notebook use.ful in his . * 

■» 

writing. Interestingly, the sequence of subjects in whixrh he . 
wrote his J^ater works' follows approximately the ' arrangement of 
the -commonplace book. Mohl 'reports that ^'Milton's record of 
indebtedness [to his commonplace book] in phrase, sentencfe, oV'^ 
idea% is to be. found everywhere in hi^ works^: . . . [Ajlmost 
every entry 'was put in use an some form or another.*' Some of 
the ideas he recorded were so fundamental to his thinking that 
they pervade all his writing. In summary, Milton's commonplace 
book was a vital part of. his studious and lite^ry endeavor, ' 



^ hbid., p. 350.. ^Ibid,^ • -.^ • I 

^Ibid., pp. 358-59. Mohl's notes indicate sonip cf the 
morer important uses Milton made of individual entries. 



for Milton -was a bookish' poet , and "without the- aid of books 
05 which he carefully took notes, there would Bp nq 'Milton as 
we know him'. - 1 • - 

1 ^ The Desk- and Pocketbooks of ^ p ^ \ 
^ ' Samuel Taylor Coleridge" ^ 

•'I have bought a little blank^bofk and a^portable ink- 

horn; and as I journey onward, I here and anon'pluck 'the wild 

flowers of Poesy. So wrote. Coleridge in a letter to' Ro'bert 

/ ♦Southey as" he be^an the first in what was to be a series of 

sixty-seven notebooks written ♦ver a span of about forty years. ^ 

• Most of these notebt)oks, like the first one,' were of pocket 

size, though some were larger and more -handionve, clearly 

intended' for use at a desk. The larger notebooks are more 

orderly, being sometimes compiled- from the pocketbooks, which 

were used by Coleridge wherever he was to register promising • * 

.■^Ibid. , p. 359. ' ^ ^ _ . * . ' 

2 • ■ ■ 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, l772-ia54. Sources-: Note- 

.^ooks, complete ed., edited by Kathleen Coburn, vols. l-rTRew 
York: Pantheon Books, 1959, 1961), vol. "'3 (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1973), is the basic work. It is issued ^ 
in SIX volumes, three of text and three, of notes^ all bou<|I in 
red with a re'd silk bookmark sewn into each one. It. fills' out 
the picture created by Anima Poetae . an edition of selected 
J aphorisms and Sentences trom the notebooks. Co-leridge himself 

\ .prepared Aids >to Reflection , ed Derwpnt Coleridge (L-bndon: 

E. Moxon bon, 1854), a didactic religious work in commonplace 
book style. John Livingston Lowes discussed the genesis of 
"The Rime of the Ancient Mariner" and ."Kubla^'Khan," usiAg the 
* "Gutch MemoranduflT Book," one of the earliest surviving note- 
books . . ■ • 

3 ■ ' ' ^ 

, Coli^ridge, "Notes," Notebooks . l:xvii. 

' 4 

"For about forty years, from the time of his fitfst 
walking tour in Wales in 1798 until a few weeks from^hiSAeath 
m July 1834, Coleridge wrote in noteboOlcs . . [T]hey l?e, 
with. a few exceptions, numbered frofh 1 to 67 .*. Ibid. 
"Text," l:xi^. . 

O " • . * - 
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: ideasythaf cam.e.to(^iij^.-^, (towards the end of his life he called 
them 'Mhe ^lycatchep^'') ' * ^ ^ ' 



Anima Poetae summarizes the ^corpus of notebooks as -a 



< """^^ whole: 



\ 



Of, the Intervening c^ollection of pocket-books,^ not««, 
• books., copy-books, of all shapes, sizes, and bindings, a' 
^ deta'iled description would be tedious and out of place.- ' , 
TJieir contents may be roughly, divided into diaries of 
tours ih'fi|^ma6iy , the Lake District; Scotland, Sicily, and 
Italy; .ndigi^for projected ah^ accomplished works, rough 
drdft-s' of ^wp^, schemes of metre an* metrical experiments; 
-notes- for lecfciares- on' Shakspere am other dramatists ; quo- 
^J*tatians. from b\)oks of travel, front Greek, Latin, German » * 
and Italian class ics , .with and wi^but eritical commenTs; 
innumerable • fragments of metaphy^al and theolo^cal *" 
specification; and commingle<J with this unassorted medley 
- of facts and-^hought*^and fancies an oi^casional and inter- 
mitted record of persem feeling, of love and friendship, 
of disappointment ^nd regret, of .penitence and r^»lve, 
'of faith and hope in the Unseen. 5 . 

*SsJhe notebooks of Cofe-ridge'^d^pfart markedly from the restrained 

- - — ■ ^ " , 

1» • ' . - . . 

'•'The^lUerary instinct said Samuel Butler in Jhe 
Way of All Flesh , "may be known by a- Ban's keeping a small" 
nptebook ifl. his waistcoat pocket into which ha jots. down any- , 
' thingfthat Strikes him, 'or- any goad. thing that he hears said,- 
[• or a reference he thinks .will come -in useful to him?" Butler, 
,p. .5. "Butler carried on this very practice for the greater 
■ part, of his life,, copying th#notes he made ipto larger books ' 
^ (caU'ej^coin'monplace, books) . The Consents of - these were iij . r 
V-^"^-" revised, re^copied and indexed, resulting in a final total 
of six large* noteboolcs at the -end of Butlet's life. .. * , 

Thg- pocket notebook has always been- a popular d.evit;e 
among creative people.^ A recent study of contemporary poets 
shows that many of them habitually carry .notebooks ^nd index 
-. cards to' s^ecure promising ideas tha,t come 'to them for later 

evalliation, and use. Alberta T." Turner, .ed.^ Fifty C ontemporary 
- Poets ; The ^r^eative^ ^ °^f.£? (^^^ ^0^^^= David McKay -Co. , 1977) , 
^reviewed in Hugh Kenner, "Th-e Ppets Explain,"- The New York 
1i Times Bobk Review (Jifiy 21, 1977), pp. 12-lS. ' feven L§onard6' 
da Vinci c arr i ed t iny papej pad^^ his belt on which to make 
quick Sk^^fehes during the .workday. In h^s ^spare ttoe he would 




-J -- -J" ^ — -L ,.WW A 4\UC&7 ji All '^^^ 

sort th* §pps topj^ally and copy, them in^P 
:\: Coleridge, Anjma- Poetae .,. P. xi. 



his 



Ib'idr, pp. vi 
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' not^aking styles used by Bacon ajid Milton^^ hundred years 
4 earlier.^ This may reflect the cfliffttast b^Hei|fHg^l^ Engli-sh 
Renaissance and the Romantic Era in which Coleridj^ lived, * 
with'its climate of 'seif -expression, although no doubt it 
.oWes a great deal, too, to Coleridge^s' own lack of ilystemi 
^er^roni the precise Citations of Milton '|^,commonplace booK' 

* or the courtly lines in Baconis Promus , Coleridge's memoranda' 

< ^ * , ~X 

are restive, ^\tate,d, and impulsive." The order in which he 

* ^ 

made entries was virtually random. In^the begpining Cojeridge. 

had attempted to keep his notebooks in an organize4 way-:* ^ 

, But after [his] experience of Notebook. 3 1/2 , which 'he ^ ^ 
tried ."Mf divide up into sections* . . . , and aft^r two or 
' three ozher faint efforts to use different 'parts of a. book 
for differAt kinds, of thing?*, he apparently became recon-^' 
, ciled to the farrago of unrelated matters he noted -down 

and gave up trying to be sy^eiTiat ic . ^ ^ • 



>1 • . ' 

Diarizing,' was in vogue in Coleridge's day. 



As the 



^ave of Romanticism swept through Europe, readers were colle'Ct 
ing and preserving choice passages from bjooksTNn^azine arti- 
cles, and even letters. This was^ a period hospjpKble. to self- 
exploration and personal expjr^ssibn. . In Germadry, Schubert com- 
posed proverbs and kept a pontic' diai*y as a boy; later, the 
young Schumann made a /'Collect ion ctf Mottoes" and filled a 
melancholy journal with" evidence of his artistic ' ambit ions and 
romantic i6tirrings . Goethe Vs Elective Affinities contains an 
e^try "From Oftirlie's tfiary^' charactel^istic o"f the prevailing 
cultural mood:* * • ' . , . . . 

'"Any good thought which \le read, .anything Striking 
t .^which we have heard, we commonly enter in our diary; but. 
0/ if we would take the trouble,' at the same time, to copy out 
of our friends' J^^^^^^s the remarkable observations, the 
ptiginal^deas the hasty words' so pregnant in'mea:ning, 
which wePRight find in them, we should ^ tl iaii be rich indeed. 



!3i 



lay aside letters n^ver, to read>them again, arfd^at last 
idestroy them out of '^'di^cret ion , and so .disappears the 
,most beautiful, the most immec^ate breath of life, irrecov- 
erably fpr ourselves and for others. I intend to make 
' amends in future for suph neglec^t," . .\ ' 
Johann Wolfgang von^Goethe; Elect ive Affiinities (Nev York: 
Ungar, 1^67)., p\ 202. • 

•■'2'\ '' 

Coleridg«, Notebooks, Icxviii.' Another time Ke tried 
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' ' 46 ^ 

The rpsult of this resignation to disorder was an unfathomable^ 

mass of matetfycal. Coleridge knew that there were valuable - 

ideas buried beneath all the rubble an^once contemplated- ,mak- 

In'g .a book' of extracts from his notebook t-or publication: 

When §hall I find time § ease to reduce my Pocket-books 
^nd Memorandums to an Index^^-or Memoriae Memorandorum? 
If--aye! and alas! If--if I could see the last sheet of 
my Assertio Fi'd^i Christians, et Eterni temporizanti§ ; 
having previous.ly beheld my Elements of Discourse,, Logic, 
Dialectic, § Noetic, *r' Canon, Criterion, ^Organon, 
Vith the philosophic Glo^kry--in one printed volume, § 
the Exer^ses in Reasoni^Bas another- -if - -what then? 
Why, the^I would pUbli^Hlll t-hat remained unused, 
^ Travels § all;. under the^Title - -of Excursions abroad ^ at 
Home, what I have seen what. I have thought aft^with a 
little of wfiat I have fQlt, in the words in which I told 
and talk'ed them to my Pocketbooks, the Confidantes who 
haV:e not betrayed me, the 'Friends whose Silence was not 
Detraction, and the Inmates before whom I was not ashamed 
to complain, to yearn, to wee.p--or ^ven to pray!-- 

To which are added Marginal notes from many books old ■ 

• .Books and one or two new ones-- 

\ Sifted through the Mogul Siev^ ^^f' ITuty towards my 

* Neighbor- -By Ed'rf|<rG , 21^ June 182.3^ 



tp-flceep an alphabetical Ifocabulary bqok, a cumbersome and. 
whimsical scheme. that* soon failed, ibid., Irxxvi. Cgleridge 
crammed the maximum*'^amoynt of materia], into his pocketbooks; 
"[T]he acute paper shortage of the period of the Napoleonic 
wars" jp:xxiii) encburaged *this frugality. 

•^Ibid., pp. 18-19, June„ 21, 1823. tiijited also as an 
epigraph to Anima Poetae . ^^•>'T"n.<^^. "is'the pronunciation for 
"S.T.C.'' (Samuel Taylor Coleridge), written in Greek charac- 
ter*s.'. Coleridge was fon? of writing in* the Greek iilphabet in 
fii^'i^otebook's^ • * * 

Leonardo da Vinci had similar prObl,eins wi^h his own # 
voluminous papers and prefai;ed one>yndle of notes wijh these 
lines : • ; , - 

. "This will be' a cojllection wi thout'^^order^, made up bt\anyc 
sheets which I have ropired here, Jioping afterwards to 
arrange them in order in theit proper places according to 
nhe subjects of which they treat; arid I believe that before 
I am at the end of this I shall have, to repeat the same ' • 
' thing seve^al^times ; and ' therefoVe , 0 readeir, blame me not, 
-because the subjects are many, and memory cannot retain 
them and siy 'this I will not write because I have alV^ady 
written it.' And if I wished to avoid falling into thft 




Coleridge mide notes ^hereVer he was: whether at. his desk 
or 'in the -sitting -room, jogging children on his knee (their 
marksr" stra.)^ ••scrawls and potho6ks''7 sometimes turn up'i'n the 
notebooks). \Jn addition,' "thje wrdte, w^'Jcnow under the influ- 

ence of spirits and opium, in th;^ dark, en-fell-side-s iand 

- ' • ' 

mq^Titain-tbp^s , in bed, 'and prftbajbly in stagecoaches even when 

they were on .the move.]' The/ rtotebooks became more and more 
chaotic as Coleridge ^came back later to insert afterthoughts 
above and footnotes beneath his originaj^^ j ottings . To add some 
element of ofder, he sometimes separated entriVs with a diagonal 
line, a practice that G. M. Hopkins may. have learned from see-- 
ing Coleridge's tiotebooks.^ Coleri(Jge himself had trouble 

reading his own tangled writing. At one point he noted that he 

\ ' %. ' » . . 

had written "rather <sqramblingly^. ••'^ As" they exist now, .the- 
notebooks are fading and water-stained, and the margins and ' ^. 



I mistake it would be necesfsary in arder to prevent repeti- / 
tion, that on every occasion in which I wished to trans- / 
, cribe a passage I should always read over all the preced- \ 
ing portion, and this especialiy because long periods of 
time elapse between .one time of writing a^nd' another . ' 
Edward MacCuij^iy, ed.. The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci , 2 vols 
(New York: Reynal ajid Hitchcock, 195S) , \'A%. 

In passing,"* it might be observed that there are certa-in 
rewards for disorganization. As A. A. Milne observed: ♦♦One of 
the advantages of being disorderly As ) that one is constantly 
making exciting discoveries." Who kn6ws how a liking* for th^ 
element of surprise may have siilet/acked many persons who - 
firmly resolved to keep things lin^rder! 

' " ■'^Coleridge, "Te3fli|^^ Notebooks . Irxxxv. 

2 ' 
Ibid., p. xxxiii. 

^E. Blunden; VColeridge ' s Notebooks, ♦' Review of English ' 
Literature , 7 (January 1966)?#S-31, especially p, 29. 

4 ' * • ' ' 

Coleridge, •"Text," Notebooks, l:xxx. 
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inside covers have been rubbed to smear the writing ' (that in 

•pencil especially) from being carried in Coleridge knapsack 

W 

or walking- jacket. Any editor of these records must wrestle 
with har4 decipions--and do a %ot of expladning.' Kathleen 
Coburn confr^ted many thorny issues, s6mAimes establishing 
unorthodox, policies of editing (e.g., ''Slips of the pen are 

respected, . . . such things have their own interest' and sig- 

1 ' ' ^ ' ^ 

nif icancev . When she had doiae all an/Tiulnan b^ln^ could do 

to exp^lrft-jju^Coleridge 's notes, Miss Coburn wrote (with a sighr, 
one fancies)*: "As to many other irregularities, he goes to 
press with all his sins upon' his head." ' ' 

The. notebooks of ColQridge are full of the- most winding 
idiosyncrasies'. Mrs. A. Gmmftji, 'a moralistic custodian of 
the notebooks ^after Coleridge • s. death, whose marks of censorship 
were left with heavy black ink, scissors, and acid eraser, was 
^equently moved tV comment in the margins as she read over the 
notes (''I believe it. A.G.'' or "How very affecting! A.G."). 

Cpleridge's notebooks' show the "unfiTiished vitality of the 

3 ■ V ' I • 

studio.". Of Notebook No; 2 Coburn wrote, "It il. possible 'that 

this, like some of the lat/er onefcs, was a notebook of home manu- 
facture. The stitdhing is; or was, very uneven."^ Coleridge 

set a standard pf honesty for himself on the fir?t page of hif 

< . ' • , 

first notebook by^r*ssinf out X)i^ first he wrote and attempt - 
ing'ft ag^in. ^he' ^^s> that follow are filled with a myriad 



r 2' ^ - ■• 

.Ibid. . ^Ibid., p; xxxiii. ♦ 
^Ibid., p. xviii."^* *Ibid.,.p\ xxi. 



,of things* in no particular order^ iddles , accounts poe-tical 
scansion (usually without w^rds) , and descriptions of country- 
sides and pastoral scenes (witH lihes to sugges»t the ^contour .of 



the iand) , 'Daily ■ schedules •show that Colexidg.e was ^ri* inveter- 
ate planner, sometimes working'^own 4o the minute. In one 
place he allowed himself "ten minutes for clear ing\ dishes . " 
Along vith these ••schedules $re lists of household "Desiderata" ; 
one such list iacludes a pipe, a cheese -toaster , a potato- 
roster,, and "four urine^pots . ""^ At times, Co1.eridge wrote in 
a code OhicK, reportedly, w^s not dijfcpcult for the editor to. 
decipher), made up of Greek Jetters and marjcs of punctuatibn,: t,a 
preserve jprivacy Sometimes he transliterated an English word* 




< "Coleridge VegularTy *used his^noteboaks from both ^end^ . 
The in^de covers ):aii1e to be used at odd times foi; brief jot- . ,> 
ting^ like addresses, appointments, titles of books, laund^ry 
lists, small things he did not wish .to lose ^among (nor allow to 
interrupt) the notes on a tour in thfe Lakes ^ plans for articles- 
>*r poems, or other more highly valued memoranda ," ,ibid p ; xviii 
;"[T]he juse of almost all the' notebooks was intermittent: .within 
^a wfek two or th«e notebooks sometimes came into use, and many 
^,of^them were set aside in drawer or ROckeL ojr travelling ycase 
for months^ even years, and hence were inv^oradio use over a 
long span of time," ibid., p^. xx. Co^er-idge tried to compen-: 
sate for this" by dating the occaffton when he returned to a note- 
book after a period of not usUng^'it, ibid.-, p. xxii. - ^ 

^Ibid., p. 283. ^Jlbid.,jp. 284/ ' ^Ibid.,, p. xxxiv. 
5 ^ * . ^ • . J 

That Coleridge occasionally had qualms about how oth'ers 
might look upon his notes is clear; in- one placp he wrote: 
"Mem. If I should die without having destroyed this and my, 
'other Memorandum BQfgks , I trust., that these Hints and fist 
Thoughts, of ten4oo CT)gitabilia rather than ac^al cogitata a 
me, may not be understood as my fixed ^pinion5^^^,but roere^ly as 

Suggestions of the disquisition; acts o^ obedience ' to the 
apostolic command of Try aLl things: hold fast that which .is 
good," ibid., p. xix* ^ * ' « 



into Greek chat^cte^s, as ^e did the/name of Sarah Hutchinson, 
his mistress; 

*^ Although Cobtifh's notes^ Explain almost evj^ry one of^ 
^ Coleridge's entries individually, they nowhere summarize the 
••reading note^it^^ Where possible Coburn specifies the source 
of Coleridge's quptations (often taken down with no reference 
' ^ to o^i'gin) , but in preparing the notes for publication^sl>e was^. 

. '•haunted* less by perfectionist standards than by the deSire to 
make Coleridge available."^ ifcleridge did not really make 
ct)nscious ^'reading notes'* as such. He mer^ely jotted dc^ fragments 
from J^iS' reading^ in the same mercuriaT way that he recorded 
his own thoughts: just as they came to hira, with" little con- ' 
. i^rn ab6ut verbal fidelity to th6 original (his i>ord-play 
extended even to 'the Greek passagj^s he copied) , let alone the 
Citation of a, source.' His reading notes range from notes on 
many Biblical . texts ^o extracts from* a rare ^volume of Bruno. 
Coleridge gathered phrases not only from' books ^but from let- 
ters and conversation, ^o. ^ ^ . * . , . 

The use of Coleridge's reading %notes , therefore, is not 

• > » 

1 ' • ' 

I "Sarah'^ was changed to "(APAJ' One is reminded of a 

similar trick used by- young -Thomas Jefferson, who camouflaged • 

the name "Belinda" in his letters by writing^ in backwards in 

Greek characters: " 

^Coleridg^, "Text," Notebooks, Im^. ' 

Yet his reading notes are an important difference T 
between his notebooKs and Shelley*?, which resemble Cpleridge's 
clearly in form: , 

*See,,for example, Coleri4ge, 'Text," Notebooks ^ vol. 1, 
notebopk 1, entry 6, passim. m 

. -^Ibid., notebook 21, entties. 927-28 . 

^ * 61 
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* " 51 
easy to describe. Coburn her^'lf says,' ••much work needs to" be 
dene dn Coleridge »^ea^ng , not only of books but periodi- 
cals. '•^ "Gutch Memorandum Book" contained material taken 
from travel literature and Lowes has treated it» thoroughly in 
J*is The Road to Xanadu . But; though the use of Coleridge's 
notebook memoranda in his published work is traced in Coburli's. 
notes, there js still quite an incomplete accounting of them. 
Coleridge did do a certain amount of direct transcrib j.ftg , but 
not to the extent that eirther Bacon or Milton did. Certain 
ideas and turns of phrase appear in'h^s poetic and^'prose writ- 
ings that are reflected in his nfrtes, but at this stage of 
scholarship, little more can be said but that hi-^ notes'^ssis -* 
ted him in reyiewirtg certain details, of his readimg experiencp 
that he might otheritise have forgotten. 

Certainly Coleridge considered his reading important. 
He often recorded the dates of reading an'd" rereadirfg books, not 
to mention passages *rithin books. He once thought of a plan 
for charting one's intellectual growth which involved: 

beginning a separate notebook for each o¥ ttwo or thj^e 
great] writers, in which your impressions . . are ^ be 
recorded with dite of each . . . [and" revised about once 
a year] . . . [A] continuity would be ^iven to your being, 
and its progressiveness insured. All your knowledge other- 
wise obtained, whether, from books or conversation or 
experience would find centres around which* it' woirld organ- 
ize itself.-* . ' , • 

Coleridge's notebooks are a fascinat 
Tact, speculation and nonsense. Lowes' des 



Ibid., p. xl. Ibid., p. xxiv. \ V, 

^Coleridge, Anima Poetae . p. 253. 
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••Gutch Memorandum Book," When taken as ^a. description of ' the 

wliole body of Coleridge's notebooks, provides a fitting post- 

script : . ^ ' . 

It is a catch-all foi^ suggestions jotted down chaotically 
from Coleridge'* s absorbing adventures among books. It is 
a ^repository of waif$ and strays of verse, some destined 
to find a dodgement later in "the pQeras, others yet lying 
abandoned where they fell, like drifted leaves. It is a 
^ mirror of the* f itf lil^and kaleidoscopic raoods and a record 
of the germinal iie^KSjf one.^f the most supremely gifted 
and utterly inca]^ulabl^spir its ever let loose upon the 
planet, . AnS it is like nothing el^e in the world' so much 
as a jungle, illuminated eerily with patches of phosphor-* 
escent light, and peopled with uncanny ^ife and strange 
exotic flowers. But it is teeming ar^d fecund soil, and 
out tfT it later ro?e, like exhalations, '^learning and 
atrial shapes, , - 

The Journals and Miscellaneous Note - 

books of Ralph Waldo EmersonI * ' . 

— ^ ' . ' 

It is almost impossibW to summarize meaningfully a 

^ •* ' < ' 

mass of material so Ti«h and various as th? published notebooks 



of Emerson, In these extensive transcriptions one sees a deVo- 
tion te the p'ro.tcf- literary remains of Emerson verging on idola- 

m 

try. The editors , have employed ^ind-ralas 'for them! --continue 
to employ the mos^^et iculous techniques to reproduce the note- 

* ' . ^ 

^L^es, p. 6. V . 

^Ralph Waldo Emerson ; 1803-1^2 • \ Sources : Scholarly 
activity in the fields of Emerson and Thoreau has expanded 
creatly during the past' two decades. The basic. wprk here is- 
Eme^rson, Journal's arid Miscellaneous Notebooks , This workNa^s' 
originally contemplated to fill about sixteen volumes, Tq date 
(1977), thirteen of them; have been issued, covering the y^j^rs 
1819-M55. This edition is an approved text o£ the Center for 
American Editions of American Authors of the Modern Language 
Association ahd bears its insignia. It supercedes the' ten - 
volume Journals of Ralph Wald(>^Emerson > eds. Edward EmersoYi 
and Waldo Emferson' Forbes (Boston: Houghton Mifflin*, 1911), imfi 
its abridged offshoot. The Heart of Emerson ' s Journals , ed. 
B,liss Perry (Bostoh: Houghton Mifflin, 1914). * 
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books in astonishing detail. They not only mdke every effort 
to recover and present the ••original text'' (which sometimes ^ 
includes, erased pencil' writing ! ) but also to relate all the 
materials to specific details^ of Emerson's career as a lec- 
turer, essayist, and poet. Ma;pses of sf ige print describe the 
condition^of each notebook explicitly, jm^ssing pages are faith- 
fully T^eported, and appejidices carefully relate the codex manu- 
scripts to the published notebooks* A'system of symbOLt&. shows 
cancellations, insertions, additio.ns, variants, and matei^iAl^ 
lost by accidental mutilation (some 'is recovered conj ecturally 
and is so labelled) • The editors preserves,^nverson ' s original 
pagination and dating, his system 'b^/cross-ref erencis , and ^is > 
own indexes to the notes (correcting his errors and. expanding 
his abbrevia'ted' citations with full" title and page references). 
They distingui^sh between entries originally made in pen and 
pencil, *and they describe significant details of capitaliaation 
and punctuation, as well as brackets, curves, double and triple . 
underscoring, ^practice penmanship, isolated .words and letters, 
superscripts, insertions, symbols (incjlujiing pointing hffnds and 
Emerson's ••mark^of original authorship'') , mar'ginalia, an<f the 
sketches and miscellaneous markings which decorate the note- 



The details of this procedure were carefullj^ decided 
upo^ in* advance by the CEAA, Aside from .general objections to 
e methods of the CEAA, the detail in which the Emerson material 
s being transcribed was attacked by Lewis Mumford in "Emerson 
Behind Barbed Wire^ The New York Review of Books 7 , (January 18 , 
1967) :l-5. The CEAA' is alsa ^blishing Washington Irving's 
Journals and Notebooks arid Mark Twain *s Notebooks and Jo^irni^ls ,- 
eds. Frederick Anderson, Michael B. Frank and Kenneth W. SanX 
derson, 2 vols, to date (1977) (Berkeley, Los Angeles: Univei 
sity of Califtfrnia Press, 1975-). ^ 
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hooks. The, delight of this system of description is the way-^ 

N 

it .catalogs minor features explicit^ for the reader, leaving 
virtually nothing unnoted that might b« overlooked in a fac- 
simile edition. This ^is not to s^ay that the notebooks have 
bWn strictly reproduced jot for jot in -typeface, for the' 
editors omit Emeif>son's underscoring to indicate intended revi- 
sion, they silently expand Emerson's common personal contrac- 
tions, and'they likefise omit slips-of the p^TfTfalse starts 
at words, careless repetitions of a single i«Q^yd , and Emerson's 
occasional carets under insertions. To give an iJea of how 

the original pages looked, a page or two of facsimile is 

. • • 1 • 

included in nearly every volume. 

Emerson 's^notes represent many\^o^s of record. His 
note&iooks include both quotations and-orjLginai writing (some 
of it early drafts of works) , as well as index volumes that 
gave Emerson a conspectus of his reading and re'ferred him to 
specific pages in his notes. Emerson. scanned and reviewed his, 
previous journals thoroughly, rereading, revising, and index- 
ing tjiem not once, but often. He sometimes added comments 
(e.g., "Pish.") at a latex time.; The editors describe the 
notebooks by such, titles ^ "Biott\ng Book,", "Blue Book, ""Col- 



See, for example, the leSfVes inserted between pp. l58 
and 159 in Emerson, Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks , vol. 1\ 

2 . 

Ibid., l:xiii. Raymond Chandler also added comments 
(e.g., "Oh, my God," or "God help us") wh^n rereading his note-, 
books when he sensed pretensiousness in his writing ^Chandler, 
p.t2). Louisa May Alcott did the same thing, addil^: comments 
(e.g., •'Good jok?" a;id 'Tbor little sinner!") fo the diary she 
was required to keep as a girl when she read it again forty 
years later (Moffat, pp. 28-33). - , • 
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lege Theme Book, Collectanea,". "Memo," "Journal-," "Podcet 

Diary," and "Sea Notes"; sometimefi they use Emerson's own 
titles, such as "Composition," '"Encyclc^^ia," "Index Minor," 
•Vlatoniana," "Questions," "Sermons and Journal," 'The Uni- 
verse," and "Wide World," not to mention the less imaginative 
ones such as "Notebook Phi" and "Blankbook,VIII . " , 

The marks of Emerson's individuality are everywhere 

X • ^ ' ■ ' ' ' 

preserved in these volumes in all their ch^rm arid poignancy. 

Along with the more .important journal entries appear inciderita^l 

items such as lists of chores to be done, address*es of people ' 

to see, agendas and plans, and accounts. In the "Notebook 

Manj" the editors report that "a dried crocus .'is pressJed^ between 

1 ' ■ " ■ ' / 

[the] pages." The notebooks from Emerson.' s. student jdays are" 

especially enjoyable, with their, drawings df furled banners, . 

towers, human faces, bookcases, chests and ornamentll .scrolls 

used to embellish titles-^nd headings, 'in one pl^ci? Emerson / 

sketches a man whose feet have been bitten off by a great fish^ 

swimming nearby^^ and adds 4^e- c-aption, "My feet are^gone. T am 

' ' 2 ■ ' * ^ 

a fiSTi. Yes, 1 am'a fish!" Emerson frequently addressed^him^ 

self in his -notes, sometim^^ in tones of an adult giving advice. 

In one place he begins a' short lecture to himself with^the 

words^ "Young Waldo, . . ."^ In another'he begins a list of 

'authors with a JtOrtatory' "Thou shalt reald '.- . ;"^' Emerson 

was still writing/in notebooks by the time he was himsfelf a 

father and hie recorded the sayings of his childrea i,,n' them.' 

Emerson, . Joyrnals and Miscellaneous Ncftebooks . 12:56. " 
^Ibid., 1;57. ^Ibid., 1:42. ^Enerson^ Heart . ^p. 188 



• One was spoken by his little daughter, Ellen, who' was asked if 
it were raining ouJtside\and replied, '^There's tears on the 
window. " ^ * ' - . 

Emerson drewVhis intellectual vitalily fr^. a /myriad 
of soutces, and he abstracted and commented on his eclectic 
reading constantly. His journals i^res sq extensive (182 vol- 
umes kept between the ages of seventeen and seventy- two)., that 
only a brief summary of them is possible here. , Fr^ his stu- 
dent days, Emerson was an avid collector of the thdlights and 
expressions of others^ and he carefully treasured the many^ 
notebooks of quotations that he compiled with such diligence. 
Emerson began his note-keeping habits' at Harvard, where "com- 
monplacing" was" the accepted .method of ^Udy.^^That Emerson 

1_ ■ - ^ 

Emerson, Journals and Mrscell.aneous Notebooks . 7:xi. 

For an account of Emerson's reading, see Kenneth W. 
Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson's Reading (Hartford, Conn.:' Tran- 
scend e n t aTBooTcTrT5^7Tand"Tmerso^^ 

of His Reading in Periodicals to 1855 with thj Principal 
sThematic Key to His gssays. Poems < and 'Letters: Also Mem o r a-» 
bilia of Harvard and Concord . Z vols. (Hartford*. Conn.: Tran- 
scendentai Books, iy64J.; Mr. Cameron has contributed substan- 
4:ially fo scholarship of the American Renaissance with his - 
encyclopedic studies of sources.' Unless .otherwise noted, his 
books to be listed in subsequent notes are published by. Trans- 
cendental Boots in Hartford, Connecticut. Cameron also pro- 
duced a three -volume The Transcendentalistis and Minerva (19581 
and later issued selected chapters troqi it in Emerson~an d ♦ 
Thoreau as Readers (1972). See also his three-volume Transcen - 
dental Climate: Tew Sources for the., Study ofctmers on'. Thoreau. 
and Their Contemporaries C1963K ' 



.3; 



For an account of the American practice of keeping 
journals and comniplrplace. books for , self -analysis and composi- 
tion, see Kenneth Murdock, Literature and Theology in Colonial 
New England (Cambridge: Harvard University Presi, l949) . For 
a comprehensive survey of femerson's early training in rhetoric 
and traditions of eommonplacjng , see Ralph S. Pohieroy, ''Emer- 
son as. a Public Speaker," .('lUaD. -dissertation, Stanford Uni 
ver*i'ty, I960)." * 
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had such a strong inclination to keep 'notebooks sprang no »doubt 
• from internal causes, but both the fact that commonpla-cing' was 

"the ha^it of the age" anj that Emerson's family included a 
• loh^ line of ministers for whom "lustre-collecting" was neces- 
•sary for writing sermons certain*;^' had their iVfluence . finer - 
son warmed- to the pjF^tice'.<^radually . "After a considerable 
interval," he wrote. in "Wide World 3," "I am- still willijig to 
think that the^e commonpJfac&Nbooks are very useful and/ harmless 
things--at least sufficiently Wo to- war»ant another tlri^."^ 
Aside from one commonplace book, or "Index Rerum,"^ the^ early 
notebooks were compiled at rfandom. Later, Emerson experimented 
with toMT^rrheadings andTsystems of indexing until he fcuind a 
method fee liked. '' 
&jiej;sjMi>|^i^st real reading record, "Wide World 1," 
opens with a list of "Books to be Sought";^ it contains verba- 
tim' quotations*. The -succeeding "Wide World 2" records a'^l^t 
Emerson drew up of headings to do when he was boKd ("1^ 
Scott's novels 5 read carefully the mottoes of the chapters^ 
etc.) and a list of "Books- - Inquirenda" with a list of "•ub- 



H. ■^Emerson, Jour nals and Miscellaneous Notebooks. 6:^19 - 

— • 1 ' 

^Ibid.", 1:59.- 

% / ' 

This title. was used also by Woodrow Wilson for his 
commonplace book. The flyleaf indexes -in the books of C. .S. 
L6wis include "iiSlex rerums" as' well as "index verborums" and 
lists ^f "good passages." (See his copy of The Works of J ohn 

power in the Marion E. Wade Collection at Wheaton College. 

Wfteaton, Illinois,) . 

4 ' 
Emerson, Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks . 1:27. 
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jects for Thenres."^ "Blank Book No: XVII" was^^ed'to collect 

notes for a, dissertation bn Socrates. The fir§t of 'the true 

»' • ^' --^ . ■ ' ' ' J ■ 

quoi^at^oH^books that Emerson ke^t was. "THe Universe*" It is yr 

-fulllof long excerpts frqjp fimer^on's reading that cite authoi^^>^ " 

and title, but no page oi*. Une nuflifcers. Another recoxd w Jfc^ - <; 

y .begun in December of ^raerson's serfior year at Harvard whe'nJF* 

made a catalog^^lE books read- at .college (by no ajeans exhdus- 

. , ' ■ ^ <■ • ^ ^ ' " 

: tive>, which eventually- cpve red five years .(isj^- 24) of sjudy 

"^'fv- . and comprised 142 entries. * • 

' . ."".r*" . Interesting as these . records are , a recital of the contentSc" 

of the , twc^ dozen notebooks that one might call distinctive 

records of Emerson's reading would beMreiry, in great con-' 

^' , • . • 

"^...;;».;:;-^ast. to the actual -records . In «ie puftlished notebtJoksf "Fore-- 

, words*' contain excelleirt deS^ripti^ons of^Efeerson 's working^! ^ • 

methods and explain, his m^ans of compiliilg notes, drafting, 

wqrks, -and indexing his note» (the introduc^ons. to v<flumes-tf "*-, 

an^^a? arfewoutstanding in this regard). Emersoif^li classified 

ai^l»«4«»d notes, include ma^ipiaj not only ab^ut his reading, 

♦ bqlglU^ records of his own thoughts,'^ no t«s from his letters 

to frieiiJs, and remarks frOnf the conversation ofl^friends (such 

as ^onfs.^Very, whose obseriafj^tis Emejrson no t e4 ^i^wiT during 

Very's visit of" several v^ys) and relatives.' '.Emerson's, notS^"^" 

book? ar€f a long string ofVblue bo<flcs aiiic^ocket diaries con- • 

lists , (for buying, borrowing, orte^ding); qiMta- 

tidns short- and long^ (with only generitl rfcfrtences to their. 

* '\ ' ' JSC 4 ' ^ * 

sout<:es), and commentaries bn readings. In the beginning these 
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Hbtd., p." 5S. 



notes were mixe* wifti iets related memoranda, but as Emerson ^ 
ripened as av thinker and writer he abandoned th' J grab -bag 
arrangement of ^his^youth for schemes in which related, jS' 
mateiiiW^were kept togethler. Subject headiVs such as "Com- 
pensation, ""Desigiv, " and "Nature,!' totuljrwell-knowif' to read- 
ers of- his essays', recur eVer more.%requently iif th^later • . ^ 
notebooks. Thousands of entries testify to Emers(^'s interest 
in Bacbn, Carlyle, Coleridge, Goethe, Montaigne, and Plutarch ' 
(authors .loag recognized as important to his thought) ,- not to 
mentipn his. nodding acquaintances with countless ]^ssei> lights . 
^ For the, reader of the notebooks, the introduption to each vol- 
ume ^relai?es the material in it to Emerson's work and to changes, 
in his attitudes and outl.ook, and thick layers of footnotes 
.explain allusions and trace ideas and quotatioits^to thelx:^ 
source*. Wit4i. the passing of time, Emerson's comments on his 
. reading* (e.g., "I won't relax with poetry; I <want something • 
more bracing. . I' A take Montaigne .") • are. increasingly con- ' 
fin&d to his journal and do not intrude into his reading notes. 

For Emerson, keeping notebooks was botiu, us'eful aj^lea- 
sureful. He had.a^trong sense of *the valp of even half- 
forme(^ ideas : * " * " " . 

'^^H. is my savings Bank.' I grow richer because I 

ha-^ somewhere to deposit my savings^ '. and fractions are 



•A' 




' -^Ibid^ , 6:13. ' • 

2 ' . • • ' • ' ■ ■ ... 

The editors distinguish ^jetw^en Emerson's "joXirnals."' 
and, his "miscellaneous notebooks^" sometimes' devoting separate 
volumes to the material of each of the two different kinds. 

^Thoreau shaffecl 1(^is/^attittide with Emerson, as shown. by 
this passage from, his jjourhar; 
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worth more 4lfccause corresponding fractions are waiting 
here which shall be made integers by their addition. ^ 



Jtj^is notes assured pmerson of his potential as a writer afh 

made his Sallies into literature, feeble though they were at 

first, tangible to him. He once wrote to Thomas Carlyle, 

I send you a little book J have jus,t now published, as 
an entering wedge. ' I hope for something more worthy and 
significant . 2 , 

Emerson was so convinced of the v^lue of notebooks that he 

urged others to keep them "(despite his statement in "Self- 

Reliance": . .'^'our notebooks impede our memories., our 

libraries overload our wits,"). Once be asJced his brother . 

' . - ' * 

To set down such choice *experienc^ that my Kwn writ- 
ings may inspire me and at last I. may make wholesfof parts. 
Certainly it is a distinfct professioi^ to rescue Srom obliv- 
ion a^d to -fix the sentiments and tlwughts which visit 
• ^all men more or less generally,' that the contemplatipn of 
the unfinished picture may suggest its harmonious comple- 
tion. Associate reverently and as much* ^s you caA w^h 
' ^ ,your loftiest thoughts". Eac±. tljougbt that is welcomed and 
recorded is a^ nest egg, by tne side of which more will- be 
laid,.^ Thoughts accidentally thrown "togethe^become a fraUie 
in which more may be. developed and exhibited. Perhaps this 
is the main value of a habit ni writing, of keeping a jour- 
nal- -that so we remember our T&est hours and stimulate oUr- 
selve*s. ' My ^thoughts are^ my company. They have a certain 
► individuality and separat;e ex.L^tllite, ayp, personality. 
jHaving by'chanace recorded a few disconnected'^ thoughts and 
then hffougb*. them into juxtaposition, they suggest a whole, 
.new field in which it was possiUfte to labor and to think. 
Thought begat thought. - . 
Thoreau, Heart , -p, 73. Henry Jajnes also eulogizefl his jiote- 
books:' ,am in 'full possess ioii of accumulated resources- -I 
have only to use them,. ;to insist, -'to .^rsist, tV do!^ something 
more--t^ do much Tnore--than I have done.^ • .^ • All life is--at 
my age, with all one^s artistic soul the record of it--in one's 
^cke|, as it were, (James, p. x), • - 
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"^Emerson, He^rt , p, 82, S . ' 

Emerson^ ^ Journal! and MiscelJ^aneods 'Notebooks , 5:ix. 
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■Edward to s^tai^t one^ citing Bacon 'sJfrules for a traveller: 

" - • ' / •* 1 ^ \ 

"the first. is keep a journal," * . 

^ Bnierson's notes weri valuable, no doubt, ^in.'spurrfng ' 

t ■' ' ' ' ; * , 

^ his intellectuals development ,^ but tJ\^ey were of fen-made with 
the intention of ;fut;are use in his poems, essays and lectures i 
His jtfurnals formed a sort of artificial nlemory tor lliTii. ^'A 
great 'man quotes bravely," he once observed, }>ut^e mighl^ have 
added -the asj.de that the great man also covers^ his track's. • In 
his own writing Emerson frequently '"shows when he is quoting but 
almost- always omit^ the name of the person qu9ted. At other 

_ time§ " Emerson neglects entirely^.t^ indicatp that he is quoting, 
let aloAte refer to a source. It is ntrf as though Einerson were 
not cons^iou^y quoting s.omeqj^ elsy, his ^'use marks"- -vei^ical 
and diagonal lines s'trucTc through entries (pencil* fox* lectures, 

:% ' ^ • * 

♦iiflc for other writingsj^^'-^ow that he was usually Careful not| 

to reuse phrases, ^ortetimes he changed the fording .or meaning^ 

of an or^inal^statement ; he quoted Latin iind Greek authors/ • 

foj: example, in his own translation without credtl^ the origi.- 

nators. But, as his' editors summarise it, "the right words at 

2 I ^ . » ! 

.the right time wei^ wh^t .he wa^ited," and his no^'e^ooks pro- 

mded an important me^ns for finding . the^right words . ' 

K. C. LaRosa, "Emerson's Search fdr Literary Form: 
The Early Jour^ials," Modern Philology . 69 (1971) : 25-35 . Samuel 
Johnson was jiotorious ior encouraging other people to keep 
/diaries, though he coul'd never persist in keeping o^e himsejf • 

(Donald Hyde and Mary HydeJ Ji^ohnson and. Journals,.",- The HeH ^ 
■ Colophc^vr-^ A Book' Collectors^ Quarterly 5 .(195^2) :;V66' - / . 

, y Emerson, Journals and Miscellaneous* Notebooks / 6 ;xif/ 
Eifterspit expressjed hiA^philosophy of .quQta?tlon in^the ejssay ' 
/"Qudtatio^i and drigAi^lity." . .* . 
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The' Journa*! 'of Henry David Thoreau ^ i . • 

I Tl# notebooks .of Henry David Thoreau are still neatly 

packed in a strong hsmdmade box (the home Thoreau built for 

them), just as they wer^ stored when Emerson came to borrow 

. 

th«ja frqm Thoreau 's sister,, Sophia^ aftef Thoreau 's death. ^ 

Perha^ps^t was then, that Emerson" saw the two -mill-ion -word • 

journal. (Thoreau always. *referi;^{i to it in t}\e singulai) in ifs 

entifety for thg first time. It had taken twenty *f our ydars. 

to write.- Ther« were thirty-nine volumes and the first one 

opened with a , slightly, cryptic ejitry : . • 

'.What a;-e y.ou doing how,' asked. 'Do you k?ep a jour- 
nal?' So I make.- my first' entry to-day. 

Could Emerson guess' who "he'.' was? ' One can only hope so: "he"<i»^ 
was^s^g^rso^i. , . ..'r ' \ ; . ' • • 

• • The example of Emerson -(sixteen years Thoreau 's^ senior) 

• / i ^' r / ! • , - ' . ■ i ' ' 



^•^-'R#*«nsy,Cavid;i"horeau, 1817-62. "e- Sources;' Henry David 
* Thore&u, The Jourhal^^of ■^H^ilr^^ D. . Thoreau .» 1 4 vols., in 2, eds. 
'Bradford Torrey; and Francis h. Allen (New. York : "Dover, 1962) " 
^ I jls the., basic work; Thoreau, Heart is an abridgment . Three 
^ other of Thoreau 's i-ecprds have been edited by Kehneth'H, 
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, (1967); 4nd TranscendentalfApprenttceship ; ^ ' ( 

* Notes on- Young Henry Thoreau '.s Reading: A Conjecture wi th a • • ^ - 
Res-earcher Indea^ [19761 . Tftis last work is- the Aost signifi-* 
cant .and «tise,tul of .the three^ it "assembles the surviving note-. . 
books an4 reading 'systems* of young'' Thoreau, organizing the ■« 
material chronologically w,it.h editorial 'expati'Siftis and cowmen-' 
tary to point' up significanpe," (Preface). - Since thfese are- >' 
materials from school, howeVer, they will nOt be Uiscussed here; 
They conTist mainly of .verbatim quotations, though sometimes 
psssages are condensed. 'Entries are ^suall1y followed/ by the 
..author and frequently the* title of* the parenjt 'work.. No page* . 
numbers appeared in the original, althoogh C^flnerpn has- supplied 
them where possible. • ■ ' • j 

-.2 • ■ ' ■' '"■ 

Thori^u, Journal, l:vi. . 'ihorcau, Heapt*.p. 2. 

'73 ' • • . . ^ ' ' ' 
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had 'been important to Thoreau all his^adult life. As a HarvjgiTd 
student, Thoreau 'had borrowed from him (and copied) a common- 
place boo]^ that EmeTson himself later used in^^e writing pf ' 
his Parnassus,*, At Emerson's, urging, Thoreatr began his jour- 
nal at fhe age of twenty, soon afteR leaving college, Emerson 
.had used his o^n^/fournals ^s exercise book^ for, developing « 
^ idea^nd as source bocrtcs for stockpiling insights , At first Thoreau 
« did somewhat the same thirig. Later, howev^, he founSf that he 
preferred to compiLe, polish, and refii^e his thoughts .before 
writing in his journal, "a fact proved b;rthe exisjente of^aiy 
preliminary drafts of the later journal' texts , Yet , as has ' 
been noted, Thoreau liked the rough-hew^ quality of the jour-, 
nal and was particularly fond o^ the detached>s,,laconic apho- * 

risms-- pensees - - that ^merson liked. The few|Of Tho^^u' 

> . * ' >^ 
writings thaft were published during his lifetime (Waldehy A 

Week , and a few maga^ne articles) were all^eliberately worked 

out from passages in tlie journal, f ' <^ . . 

f ^ ' . V \ . • 
Thoreau was a literary diarist who kept* his Jpujrnal for 

the sake of t*he disciplined focus it routinely require'd of him/ 

wrote in "ordinary blank books of the sort furnished by 

country Shopkipepers , . .-larger or smaller as migh^ happen^ ^ , 

^ . 3 • * . • * * ^ ' f> 

i\d of varyihg'^shapes , . .." In one placevhe pointedly com- 

ed, "I cannot easily. buy^a blanK]:fook to write^thoughts in; 

they are commonly rUledlFor dolMirs and cents. Thoreau • 5 




I 



' , \ IX is* printed in Cameron, Tl^anscendental Apprenticed* 
>hipVpp, 209-11, ^ ^ ' ^^ T^ 

^ ^Thoreau ,Ajournal , i':v. ''ibid., 1:'9. 



. *Ibid., 1:262. 
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reading is .frequently the subject of discussion in his jour- 
y riaf. In some places, Thoreau simply copied quotations without" 
. coniment, as- in, a commonplace book. The first -pages of his 
journal contain a long register of such material. But such 
entries are less commen than Thoreau 's •commentaries on his • 



reading. A scanning of the table of contents in the published 
editAon reveals numerpus references tdHlading. many of themi- 
fr(/m Oriental* literature and the Greek and^Latin classics. 
Som't of the.earliesj section titles should suffice to show the 
subjects of these entries:' "Quotations from G9ethe" (Chapter 



\ 



')\ "Zeno the Stoic 



. Old Books 



Homer 



. Ana 



reon's Ode^ to the Cic^" (Chapter Two) , "Aeschylus ". . . 
■ Linnaeus" (Chapter Three), '^Books of Ancient History" .(Chapter, 
Five)". • In such passages Thoreau commeri-ts oh the works and'their 
authars.^often quite subjectiyely. Any quotations that appear 
<?re not long. ^ • ^ . 

in\ensiver)^on special toRics 
fi^h's^-^ Wh«iT->reparijig for trip 'tib^'Canada) , Thoreab^'i 

.f ...,„«...:,■,:..,*„: .„...,,^;,^^^^^ 

record that the journal was. Though refinei iir many ways, it 
was written by ThoreaM unto himself. His notes, and "Kis readine 
were useful in keeping certain ideas a;id concepts availablft. to ' 



1' ' / ' / 

Kenneth Cameron has descjri 



i-4x>«i« f -""-.y— ««vf;i§ed Thoreau' spreading Axhaus-» 

l^^ his Jiagh school years on. See YqfinR Thorea u ind 

rAlfl I ^j'^r'!''- ^!*^.^""^^"^"!!! . ^^ ?he\Word Acad emy: 

Probabilitie; and Evidence (1975) ; and Thorea u .'s Harvard Yiiri^ 



Matenats^troductory I3I)fiii>Expl orations : KecoVd of^ act"^ 
i^acKgrouTjd Ydi^ooj. .See ■ aTs^'ameron ' $ T horeau Disco vert Emer^ 
f i ?.' ^?uL^^^- ^^^^.^"g -Record (**ew York: Ne*^ Vw-k Public 
^?h'"2?^;/^^^<.' ^""^ ""Iter Jloy Harding, Thoreatf«s Library . 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press /l557J — 



\ 
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him. jrhoreau^s journal is a storehouse of information and* 
observations that lcep% llbreau yell-nourished during his life- 
time and that, than^ks to its publication, continues to nour- 
ish posterity. « ' . .. 

The Notebooks of Mark Twain ^ ^ ' 

^My boy, you must get a little memorandum-book, and every 
time I telP you a thing, put it down right away. There 
is only one way to be a pilot and that is to get this 
entire river by heart. 2 

Mark Twain was twenty-ohe years old when Horace Bixby,\the 

riverboat pilot to whom he had apprenticed himself, approached 

him "in the gentlest way" with this advice. Twain had jtist 

failed an oral examination based on the points of the river 

passed. on the preceeding watch in which, according to his own 

account^, he showed that he had not learned" "enough to pilot a 

cow down a lane." . T\(ain took Bixby's suggestion, thei^sby 

(ginning what, was to become the third of forty-nine notebooks 

lefii beKind at his death, f * - ^ 



^ 1 . ■ • - . 

Mark Twain, 1855-1910. Souec^s:* Twain, Notebooks^ 
as of this writing, presents a transcription of twenty-6ne of 
the forty- nine extapt notebooks (twelve in vol.. 1, nine' in 
vol. 2), ~ supercedes Mark Twain's Notebook, ed. Albert 
Bigelow Paine '(New York: .Harper and Brothers, 193S) . Although 
produced by the CEAA, this most recent edition is presented in 
.lesser detail than Eneorson's Journals , and in many placed con- 
sists only of Extracts. > The introductions to the various note- 
books discuss thotou^hly the imp6rtant references in Twain '^s 
writing to notebooks. v * • 

2 . • ■ « • - , * ft 

Twain, NotebOokj^ 1 (quote from chai[)ter\6 on - Life 
of the Mississij^pi] . ' ' ^ , ^ " 

^Jbid. . ^ J 



' 4 - / ■ 

Somc^of these notes iippear on ibid^ , p. 4Z., and 
pictured' on p.' 44. * ' 



are.,v. 



/ Twain's first ' surviving nojtes had been made two years 

Ik • 

pieviouslywhen the nipettfen-yeaY-old printer kept running notes on a 
book a1)0ut .phrenplogy and made studious lists of French -words 
with their English equivalents and charts of conjugated verbs**^ • 
Thfese jottings, which included reminders about erfands, together 
with miscellaneous observations, were mkde in a raiidom form 
that was to characterize most of the notebooks kept s^radi- 
cally over. the next fifty years. Like Coleridge and. othefs,* 
Twain used whatever spa^e in the notebooks T*as available, inserti 
material haphfizar^ly and sometimes writing back^^ to-front . 
Most of his notebooks Were of pocket size^and were called into 
use under all l*inds""o/^^conditions , resulting at times in gre^atly 
cluttered pages. , Twain wrote "while on horseback, or aboard 
ship, in a carriage or a crowd, or in very bad light"^ and 
occasionally would inadvertently write off the end of a page. 
He used a number of devices to separate entries,, including hori- 
zontal lines, flourishes^ and indentations. Sometimes he' tore 
off part of a' page to write a message; at other times he added 
clippings an4 scraps of paper with notes others had written. 
He drew maps and sketches and sometimes even put 'down. a frag-- 
ment of music (one ^ne looks like ••Do-Dah'« by Stephen Foster) . ^ 

1 ^ • * ^ 

It is interes(ting to see the efforts to learn foreign 
lansfuages that ape recorded in certain published notebooks. 

"Coleridge listed *many German phrases andpracticed composition 
in his notes ^Coleridge, Notebooks . l:359ff). In teaching him- . 
self Latin, Leonardo da, ViAci made long vocabulary lists with 

,ffefinitions, which are published and subjected to psychological 
evaluation, in Raymond S. Suites, Th« Sublimations of Leonardo 
da Vinci (Washington,) ^.AT: Smithsonian Institution Press, 
1^70), pp. 175ff.' ^\ , ^ 

^ ^Twain, Notebooks, 1:581. ^ fibid., 1:58. 
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Twain must have been impressed with the usefulness of note- 
books^ becajjse he himself became involved in the blankbook 
manufacturing business.*' Eventually, he became so accustomed 
to making notes that he once used a pjick of playing cards when 



he had nothing else to write ori, 

A larg.e number of Twain's notes are matter-of-fact rec- 
ords whose value is. ephemeral., *But Twain must have enjoyed 
gven these notes when in later years he rediscovered and r^ead 

over notebooks not usedlln decades. (In reading his notes 
^ !__J2_I_ \ * ^ 

1 ^ *^ 

Although he could ridicule his own travel notebooks in 
The Innocents Abroad (see Twaj.n, Notebooks, 1:71). 

2 . ' • • 

Twain once invented a notebook, apparently for <;ommer- 

cial.sale, in which "each*page had an 'ear* at the top,, to be 
torn off when the page was filled. The book then apened at the 
next blank page." (Twain; Notebook leaf between pp. 98-99, 
shows a picture of the ^invention. J Twain, also invented a. kirid 
of scrapbook: 

"During this period, Clemens^ wa» involved in the manufacture 
of 'Mark Twain '5, Patent 'Self -Pasting' Sprap Book,' an inven- 
tion which Clemens had enthusiasti^lly announced to his 
brothet Orion on 11 August 1872: 'My idea is this: Make 
^ a scrap-book with leaves veneered or coated with -gum-stickum 
of some kind; wet the page with sponge, brush, rag or tongue 
ani^dab on your scraps like postage stamps. . . \ [A] great 
humanizing and civilizing invention* . . . The sales of i the 
scrapbook were steady, if not extraordinary. Slote^; Wo6d- 
man § Company's statement for the period erfBing 31 December 
1877 shows that twenty-five^ thousand copies of the scrap- 
book we»e sold . . • The scrapbook was Clemens' only com- 
• mercially successful invention." - ^ ^ _ 

(Twain, Notebooks , 2:12, note* 2) . ^ . ' 

Twain's accoun;t: 
"When we first sailed away .ftom« Ostend I found myself in a 
dilemma; I }xad no .notebook. But "any port in a sform,-" as 
the sailors say. i found a fair, full pack of playing cards 
ih my overcoat pocket- -one always likes to have something 
along to amuse children with^-and reAlly they proved excel- 
lent to take notes on, . . I made all the note^I needed. 
The aces and low "spot'/ qards are very good ind^fed to write 
raeraoranda on, but I will not recommend the Kings and Jacks." 
(Twain, Notebooks, 1:4)/ 
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again. Twain sometimes added and dated interlinear conunents.)^ 
However, some of the notes do provide a glimpse even to out- 
siders of his inner life; 

Gobbled the youth's place in the line § was ^foud of 
my . . .manly assertion of my rights. When he 'fielded § 
looked so meek § abashed, felt infinitely ashamed of > 
m/self. Did not get through blushing for an hour ^2 

Scraps from Twain's reading appear unpredictably in his' 

notes. Here and there, among laundry lists, shopping reminders, 

family anecdotes, notes about appointments, ^nd personal and , 

family accoijnts (the most characteristic insertion in any of 

the published notebooks^, are a Shakespearean sonnet (and one' 

by Sheffield, Earl of Bucjcingham) , an extract from Voltaire, 

and a xeligibus poem, "The Burial of Moses^ The most sus- 

tamed reading notes, though, vere made in preparation for . 

major -undertakings. During a voyage across the AUantic, for exam 

pie. Twain, made use of the ship's library to prepare a ^orta-» 

bl^ reference guide for his approaching visit«to the Holy Land,^ * 

which include'd notes on Greece, Balaklava, and the Dardanelles 

. ' ' ' ' ' '> \ 

as well% He listed great numbers of Biblical references perti- 

nent to the places he intended to visit' and made extracts froifr 

4 V - * ' 

a pious travel guide. He interspersed his detailed historical* 

and geographical notes with the amrusj^ng and sjceptical asides 
one would expect of him: ^ * , 

(the sons of the priest Eli] grew up in iniquity unres- 
trained by parental authority (like the sons of preachers 
generally) . . . [Israel] again went out to. battle but 



As in- the case of hVs piloting notes. Ibid., ^. 45. * 
^Ibid.. 2rl2. 'ibid., 1 :458-67. *Ibid., pp. 476ff', 
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Israel had sinned § god«was not with them (or maybe they 
hadn't a good general).^ . * ' 

Night gathers round [Jacobj^-he takes a gtone*for a pil- 
low- - (Jacob was not particular) the hard, earth for his 
bed (hard but roomy) . . .2 . 

(As it turned out, these notes were of little use to him 
because the itinerary, for his trip.Vas changed.) Although "^e^' 
did occasionally ct)p% short passages from his feaj^ing because 
he liked thfem, most of his reading notes were made for utili- 
tarian reasons. • Since Twainrused his quotations creatively 
he had no need to -add citations to what he copied or para- 
phrased beyohd an occasional note o^ author or titlB. He cer- 
tainly did* not make reading notes ritualiy;* even though he read 
large amounts of historical material as a background* for ^writ-^^ ' 
*ing The Prince and the Pauper (and books* on- th^logy and his- 
tory for yA Connecticut -Yankee ) , he left only scanty Remains, in 
his notebooks from the^e periods. • ' • - ^ 

. / V 

In contrast to thos-e seen %9 £ar,4rthe notebooks of • • 

• • . V T ' ^ 

Mark Twain are homely^ and. variegated records.. They do contain 

reading notes, though not exteiistve ones on an Emersonian icind , 

and they cjo .illuminate the inner fhan, but not as> CoIeridge^s 

do. Thesq, rather, are the eN^eryday n<nes of aii itii^faj^tr^ouj- 

halist ,and' lecturer who made notes only when he had to: ^ ' ^ 

It is. a troublesome th^ng- for a lazy man tb tajce notes', and * 
so I used to try in my young days -to pack ihy impressions , in 
my head. But that can'.t be done satisfax:torily , . and so I 
went from that to another stage--that of making , notes in a 
' note-book. But I, jo^tted tAem dowh in so skeleton a form 
that they did not bring back to me what it was I wanted 

^ — ^ ^ '^>^' 

"^Ibid., p. 477. ^Ibid\ ,^p. '480. 
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"^See ibid., 2:369-70, on The Prince and the Pauper. . 
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them to furnish,. Having discovered that defect, I have . 
* mended my ways a good deal iij this* respect^ but still my 
notes are^ inadequate^ However, there may be some advan- 
tage to th« deader in t^his, since in the a'bsence of jiotes 
imagination has often to supply the place of facts.l 

The Literary Notes of Thomas Hardy 

Toward the end of hiis life/Thomas Hardy d«strQyed moSt 
of his personal papers and diaries and, following his death; 
still morie were destroyed according to his. wishes. Among his 
^few surviving notebooks are three stationery account. books, 
or ledgers, all quite legible. One (containif^g twenty -thi^'e 



Twain quoted in an interview in 1898, ibid., 1:5. 

^Thomas Hardy, 1840-19i28'. Sources: Thomas Hardy, The 
Literary Notes of Thomas Hardy , ed. Lennart A. BjOrk,.4 vols, 
(.two' containing Hardy's notfes, two containing the editorial 
apparajtos) (feOteborg, Sweden: Acta Universitatis- Gothoburgen- 
sis,-1974). Hardy's notes occupy 500 pages of printed teit; 
• they original ly^-'oov^red 294 pages, not. to mention some irtseTted 
leaves tipjied into the notebooks and a.Tew loose pages'. Each 
entry is assig^ied a number by the editor °(H4rdy did- not a^si&n 
them himself). References to the. editorial preface will take- 
the .form "BjtJrk, p. _." Another ^dlt^bn of Hardy's note- 
books is Thomas' Hardy, Notebooks and Letters fnom Julia Augusta 
Martin, ed. with notes by- Evelyn Hardy tNew Yorfc: St-. Martin 's 
Press , 1955). Bjdrkt cites i^at is probably another edition of 
the same material, Thdmas- Hgtrd^Vs NotebookV ed. Evelyn Hardy' 
(Ldndon: n.p., 1955^ Hardyl^ notebooks are also disc#fed in 
Millgate and O.'Sullivan. Florence Emily Hardy, The Life of 
Thomas Hardy. 1-840-1928 (Lbndon: n.p., 1962), cited frequently 
by BjOrk in his "Preface" (6'.g., p. xiit isL another source x»f ' 
information.' ' • 4(1^ : \ ^ ' 

A fourth one bearing the heading "Facts, from lllewspapers 
Histories, Biographies and other Chronicles-- (mainly Local)" 
'is„ preserved along with the'se three, but was not transcribed ^ 
and annotated (because of financial -Constraints?) 'in ttte Bjdrk . 
edition. All -four were made publically ajrailable in 19#2. ' , 
Another small notebook of 1865 -entitled •'Studies,' specimens, 
etc.'» is in a private collection, apparen|;ly not accessible to 
.the public (fijtfrk, p. xxix) . .Evelyn Hardy describes in addi- 
tion a swall notebook heajed . " Memoranda of Custom^, Dates, Sc-- 
(viz. PrDse Mf tter) I," (BjtJrk,. p. xxxiv) . 



.pages of text), small and rectangular,^ bears no proper title 

^s first pages are missing), although "180-7"^s wl-itten upon 
the^roAt fly-leaf; thre other two squarish notebooks^ ar6 ' 
entitled "Literary Notes I" (143 pages of "text) and * "Literary 
Notes ri" (128 pages). Their 'contents were not intended for 
publication. "Literary Notes II" even contains a note in 
Hardy's hand:. "Not to be published or promulgated."* Material 
was recorded in -the notebooks from. the 18601s uptil 1927, and* 
thus ^represents all but the first few years of Hardy's career 
as a novelist. The wast important part of th^ notes/^'iwrs begaii 
during a period in Hardy's work marked by an increased ambition 
to esthetic^od ideological sophistication.. ' 

Far froii the Madding Crowd (18,74) Tiad- established Hardy 
in England and Franc^*as a mljor' novelist of rustic ^ife and 
manners. While he must have appreciated critical recognition, 
it is clear that he resented -4)eing c^te-gorized as little more 
than a chrorficler of country^life. Hardy did ^entertain some 
"speculative aspirations and found the narrowness of the r^ogni 
tion given to his work. Unflattering. "He was aware," wrote 
Florence Emily Hfirdy, "of the pecuniary value of the reputjition 



^ l/2"by7".' ^7.1/4 by 8 7/8"; arid 7 1/8". by 9^'. , 
'3jtfrk,*p. XXX i. ' m 

• ■ . 

4 ■ . 

Approximate dates when the notebooks were usei are: 

^ "1867 Notebook (1860 's-1885) _ , 

. Literary Notes \ - (mid-1870 's-1888) 
• Literary N^otes II' (1888-19.27) • 
Ibid. J pp. xxxi-xxxii. The mos.t Jikely s-tarting point for 
Hardy's "Literary Notes" (the most significant' portion of the 
surviving notes), was the. first half of 1876 (Har%'was thirtv- 
six years old) . But h^ jnay have begun them as late is the lite 
spring of 1877 (^bid., p.' xxxv).. 



for- a specialty; . yet'^. had- not^hie slightest intentio^n • 
of writi«|^1ferever about "sheep fatmi^."^ In-the spring of • ■ 
1876 Ha.dy:^3*rote to his, friend, LesliS Stephens, to ayk- what 
vorks. of. cfrticism •he^.cjLujd- read to improve his writing. ^ 
Stephen 's_^3^1y ^a.:^. that 'Hardy should avoid literary ariti-"-*'^ 
cisjii; It Could only m|^k€ him more self -conscious . He did 
n^ntheles^^ajce some^ suggestions r . • • , 

. i'^^S^o* • • ?.4yise the great -Writers -f^hakespearei 
< Scott §tV/§c, who. give ideas § don't pr^scrib^fc^ ^ 

'/ 5ainte Beu^ and Mavt. Arnold (in a smaller wa/^" ^ 

are the only modern criti»cs who° seem to me worth reading-- 
perhaps, too, Lowell, . . [A]bove all . . . read George ' 
Sand, whose country stories seem to" me perfect , %nd have " ' 
a certain^af f inMy^ to yMirs.2 j» . , • 

The advice^w^..of limited 'use 'to Hardy, who had read "the grfeat 
writers" befdre. ,But at this time Hardy, did take^a year.'s s^b- 
batic^r from- writing. V He made-use of this time to/read exten- 
lively, /^Studying and collecting material which would be of use i""^ 
t<^im as Ifrriter. ' • ' . 

; , appears then thrft Thomas^ Hardy deliberately increased 
the scope and seriousrtess of his. preparations for his writiife 
career in his mid-ttf^ties.. jHe had made other preparatory stu- 
dfi^s 'be£4re\ as 'docWeniJ^by dtheir notel^^^^^^ from 16^5 

on^ar^ and a^ote of KTaiPtJi 187^: "Rea4 again Addtson, M^caully , , 
Newman , Sternelf Defoe/ Lamb, Gibbon, Btirke, Times leaders, etc... 



Ibid., p. 3cTi,'ci'iing Florejice Hardy / Life. . p>. 102. 

J P- xviiiA^ci^ing Frederic William' >Iaitland, The. 
^^^^-.^"'^..i'^ ^^^^^ Stephens (London: n. p.,* 1906), . 
f^'^^J-^^.'^l' addiTTg "ine letter- ii also partly* quoted in The 
Lifa of Thomas^ Hardy, fop. ^cit.l.>ry. 109^*^^,^/ ^ 




in a studTy of style.**. But his later efforts tnMwto 4)roye 

even more fiVitful. Hardy '.s '*Literary NotesV" wh^le they do 

. . . . . \ • ^ 

not provide a full picture of his general self- instruction , ^ 

or ^ full Account of his literary stuclies, do show the kinds 

q£ reading Hardy conjj idered desirable and necessary for his 
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Woj^. They reflect a s i g n i f ii^^^^^^.t i on of hris planned course 

of study tc^i^qaden Jiis knowledge and incrqa^e the^ intellectual 

sophistication of^his writing. A late entry in the "Literary * 

: Notes/'' a passage from^rnoXd, seems tt> summarize Hardy's 

philosophy of learning r ''a great poet receives his . . 

' * ' * '5 

'Superiority from his applicatioiiL . . to his subject ... of 

< the ideas. * . which h* has acqiSlred fot .himself . 

%^ ^ * 
The earlier nJTtes show Hardy's obvious enthusiasm for ^ 



the^fiew project, reflected in the great number of entries witl 
material published i<i l876. This burst'of enthusiaSrai* was 
apparently fueled by a backlog of . old' mater i^ that i^as ready^^ 
to be copied anew; the first noes appeagr^to have betfh erit;ered. 
en masse by h^s firsf wife , although* Hardy usually ma,de the . 
entries himself. He apparently made the firat entry in ^'Lit'er- 
ary-Notes I" to show Ijiow he w^hed the material to be'copie^d. 



Bjdrk, J), xvi^ citing Evelyn Hardy, Life , p.^05. 

j^The usefulne^lfj^^^^^l--^:]^ in allfx)<U^cticisp 

,,was emphasized in a recent book., Ronald Gross, The Lifelong ^ 
Learner: Guide to Self -Development (New York; Simon ana; 
SchUSieif, iy^'gjgpiLli \Us ifeviev)(6d in The New^York Timeg'Book 
, Review a 2 (iepterooer- 11 , 1977) : ^4. According to the review 
^writtem by Henry iJayer) , the book describes '*a series of suc- 
cess stories" and g<veS "detailed suggestions for keeping 
journals, jetting goals and identifying resources^' 

^Entry 1104., 'Bjark, p. xxxvi. ^ 
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• - . 7,4 . • 

^Mrs. HardjT'thert penned the next Z28 eri€ties.^'v Much of the 

•material appears to be copied from earlj.er n^t^ The entrie? 

were prot>abl^ made at regular- intervals, ta^^en -it seems 'ft-om 

previous j;iptes pocket books and notebooks or on loose sheets 

of paper. Tfie "Literary Notes," then, were a fecial, selection 

or edition of Hardy's copio*us notations. It is, often impossir 

ble to determine the date of Hardy's notes and the -order of 

his reading. Topically, the notes ap'peafr at random, although 

they terid to appear in clusters of related m^teriffl having to 

do with Hardy's characteristic interests. They occasioaially 

sbow a ctertain taste foi' tTie macabre, the bizarre, and the incon- 

gruoys. Occas^ionally a short section i's headed.' One^' fOx 

example, -is' headed "Not65- oft Jfhilo^opffy," whic* lit^raHy^--^ 

applies to the ten f^^lowing pages, after whicA»*H|,rdy resumes 

his literary jiotes without bothering^ to reintroduce them with 

a heading. The usual form of th>5 entries is, fixst, an indented 

ri^lttc, normally undeiiined awd- written, in a larger hand than. - 

th^ rest of the entry that fellows. ^ ^Hpadings are^ot disjoint ' 

from entries but are an ac^ntuated form of tbe first few words. 

Most notes are short, generally not .longer .than a' sentence or ' 

two. Some are followed by page numbers". The entries are sepa-. 

rated by generf)us spaces aird sometimes f>i^ther by horizontal 

Strokes. ^ ^ • , , 

• f. . 

The notes consist of quotations,^ summaries, commentaries 

■^Jbid.V p. xxx^i. , ' ' ; 

• • • . ^ •• 

2 . , » - 

The. !'1867" ndtebobk contains an additional reference 

aid, an index, but it in Hardy's hand (ibid., p, jixxi). 



and differejit mixtures gf thes« (sulnmaries- and tomments in 
particular overlap). They include both of the kinds of material 
; described by Hardy in his essay "The Profit^le Reading of 'Fi'c;^ 
tion^* (1888)--the "accidents and appendag^es of narrative', \ 
such as "trifles of useful knowledge., statistics, queer his- . 



• toricar fact and the more essential "elements of literature^*,. * 

^thaT offer "intellectual and moral profit to active^and undulled 
k ^ . . ' ' ' C^l * ' 

spiritsny They, show {rates that tlardy read-over and annot^ed 

them. The potes are reflected in, and at times "directly 
" ai^^ropriated into Hardy \s writings, as, seen in Jiis manXiacripts ^ 

magazine'publications and various editions (especially the Wes- 

sex editidhs) of his novels and short stories. ' ^ 

A large ^number of Har<^ 's -entries , especially a group' 
^ ^clustered near the ^front of the notes, represent "trifles of > 

usefiul knowledge." Their use i^ Hardy »s novels Could often be . 
, quite\5traightft)rward. An entry al^ouf the do'do,^ for example, 

wa»s ' incorpbre^ted ^into a passage descr^^ing Diggory Venn in The 
'Return of the'.Native: ^ * / 4[ . , < 




• Ibid., p. XX, citing Hfetold Orel'j.ed., Thomas Hardy ^s . 
» PeVgon j |l Writings ^London, 19^7; or igfnklly^ published in — -^ 
• -Lawreifce / Kansas , 1966), pp. 11^-^13^ - ^ j ' 

J.bid., citing Orel, p. 113. 

• ' • 3 . , ' , ' - ' ' 

^ ^» Bjtfrk*s "Notes" on the notebooks, trace so^ces of quo 

tatJ.ons as far as possible and describe thp infiuefnce of' the^ . 

literary ftotes. on Hardy 's* writing . Parallels with ani approp-rla- 

• •t ions from th6 notes are carefully described., ' . * - . - 

The examples cited her.6 are offered, in .B><Jxk*.s^(|Cri- * 
tical -Introduction,**^ pp. *xx-xxi. Jhe references, given here are 

Bjfi^k^s. . • : . > 

- Thite is the best of 1terdv*s novels f<?r illustrating » 
appropriation^ from'Hatdiy*s^otes; ^ince it .cl^ntaihs some twetfty 
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ERIC 



fm NOTEBOOK 
ENTRY: 



Link jietveea extinct .Animals 3 those present 
* "'vw-Zlhe Dodo, last seen irt th? 17th. cent. 1 



.PASSAGE He, was one„ of a class rapi/ly beco^in^ext-fnct 

Jim FICTION:, m. Wes^se^, filling at»pre««ejrt in the niral 

; world the. place which dur>4ig the ^ast cen-^ 
• " • , . tury, the dodo occupied the wprld of ani*r 
»als.2 J ) ' • 

/ Another 6nti^* was handily ysed in the same novel to provide 
^ufetapKor \ ^ ^ ^ * ' 



NOTEBOOK 
eUtRY: \ 



Miraculbuks j;^^^ is said that Alber- 

tus Magnu^^ § Tho.^ Afclnas betw-een them iani- , 
mated a brass statue, wh. chattered and was \ \ 



their servant. 3 



PASSAci 
IN FICTION; 




The little slave went on feedipfl the fire as 
before. He seemed a mere automaton; galvanizefa 
into moving and speaking by the wayward Eusta- 
cia's will. He might have been the bras^ sta- 
tue which Albertus Magnus is*sai4 to have ani- ^ 
maf]fed just so far as to make it chatter, and 
move, and be his servant.^ 

Siijch fairly superficial uses are easily detected but the more 

gerferal Intellectual or a^^^tistic influences of the notes about^ 

difficl^t to trace. ^ They show r 




hey reveal' at least ''a general but^ 

\ 



^^^.philosophic^l topics ar 
wide i,d^ological span, 
profound ideological accord with Hardy's writing." It^s ^ 
usually difficult to esta))lish Hardy's fictional use of these 
entries, "but ^BjtJrk cites at leaft one kistance: 

explicit uses of notes, tttore ^than any" oth^r Hardy novel.. Ibid, 
P[\ xxi. ♦ ■ * ^ ^ , • ' . " ■ 

• -^Entry .604.^ ,^ • • ' ; IT % ^ 



BjtJrk, p. jc^i, citing The Return of the Native . Hfessex 
a||flLtion, p.-S-. 

4 

Ent*^ 611. •^BjOrk, p. xxi-, citing Return; pp^..66-6-7. 

Ibid., p..'xxiv. ' . H 

Writers Teprc^jjjjfited^ih Especially great abundance 
include Ajnold, Carlyle, Compte, and Fouri'e^r. ^ 
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-i^- ■ ' '■• •" ■ ■' •'• 

Judfe the Obscure o.ffers a good example. During Jude*s 
^ • first night in Chi^stmi^ster ,he imagines that he hears the 

• ^Voiee of ^C^rdinal].. Nfewman^ and 'a few sentences from the* . 
Apologia — also quoted in 'entiy^ii; •••My argument was 7*^. 

^ that absolute certitude as .to the truths of natural theol- 
ogy was* the result -^ot^an assemblage of concurring and con- ' 
verging probabilities ^*-. . . that probabilities that did ^ 
not reach to logical certainty might create a mental certi- 
tude' (Jude, p. -95). ^ewman pl«ys an important role in" 
p ' Jude's early career and is a prominent stimulus in that 
complex of dreams epitoifiized by Chrlstminster , which, in 
, . fact, dei^ves;part of* its charm for-Jude Bj^its a^ssocia- 

tion with^ Newman .G Jud^ , p.. 1^0.). It is ^appropriate 
theraforle, that when Jude; finally rejects^Christminster 
dnd her iJthfeolqgy . ahd thu^io longer^ ejijoys the 'mental ,* 
certitude' that Nev^an offe^^d him in his less rational 
youth, he should throw Newman's books into the bonfire pf 
his theological^works (Jude, p. 262). 1 

Bjyrk write^ "The implicit^ influence of the ideological notes ' 

^ is*at once larger arid'more elusive of identification than that 

of the ilbW.-f^ctual nptes" ahd .discusses- the proljable influences 

of MatitheW' Arnold , Fourier an^ others upon Hardy. ♦ 

The significance of Hardy's "Literary Notes" for him 

was, twofold. First, they supplied him with interesting illus- ^ 

'4 - ' . - ' 

tratij/e material^f or ^his novels-. Second^ and more importantly. 

Hardy was able, with their assistance., to fwiiUarize himself 

• ^ ^ • - . ^ - - i . ' . , 

with qonteii^porary ^thotight through a^f elf -directed ,CQurse of ' 

study and to successfully change his reputation, winning for / ^ ' 

himself ^a more satisfying stature among the novelists of his * * 

day. ^ . ' ^ • • , ^ 

The Pocket Notebooks of Throihas Wolfe^ • - ' 

— ' » — ' — : ] ■ • : '—. — — • . * . • 

In drafting his applica|ion for a. Guggenheim Fellowship, • 



^/BjtJrk, p. xxiv. . • . - , , - 

• • % •■ , • ^ • . - ■ ■ ^' * . ' >* 

♦ . Thomas Wolfe, 19ft0-1938-. Sourcg*; Wodfe. The fly- ,. 
leaves are decorated withTacsiinilesP^ notebooT pag^s. This 
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Thomas Wolfe explained 'the 'change Jie exf^eWenped Us a: writer * 
when he began keeping notebooks! • . * * , 

^ ^ ' y , ' * ' 

t was quite-unhappy abput my^ writing- -nothing I did\ever^ 
saw the light of day: I wrote jLt random, ,but.^all the , 
time; I wrote on loose sheets or p>per, and lost, or got 
hopele-ssly confused what I hd^-^written • JKhen I had fln-^ 
fshed something, a powerful -inertia settlexl upon me — T 
. would hot show what I had written to' anyone/ T would not. 
,send it out.fpr publication,*! did' not' kiiow what to do, or 
how to go about it* mention the loose sheets on'which 
. I wrote because one of* the* most important eyen,ts in my. life 
as a wT^'ter came when I began to wr-ite, at the suggestion * 
of ^ friend, in big bound ledgers.,* The discovery gave me 
joy and hope: I could no longer lose the pa|es, because . 
they were bound togeth^.l * ^ , 

T\e story behind this account is th.at at the- age of twenty-si»r, 

Wolfe made outlines for an autobiographical sketch on two wti^t- 

ing tablets. When i^e fihally began to'^write the narrative * 

♦ / . i ' ; ^ ' 

itself, he us«d large accounting ledgers bought for^hlm by/his 

* * 2 • ^ 

mistress. Aline Bernstein, /- ' *. * , - 



At this sam6 time, he also began carrying pocket not^- 
books. The inspiration j^or this,'no doubt, had- its origin iu 
a «emiifar at Harvard, six y^ars previously under John* Livingston 
iowes,. who was completing his Vork o^ ^olftridge *s VGutch Me^no- 
ram^jj^^^ggpk," The plocket .notebooks wcTe to become his. most i|np6r 



BDQoks wcTe to become his most ippor 

I . V. ■ 

rreral i^eader,. hut it T^toduce 
na! notebooks (p. viii) • Sine 



edition is designjed for the gertTral i^eader,. hut it T^toduce 
about nii^.-tenths qf.the original notebooks (p. viii). Sine 
pagination is cpatijiuoiis ^hrough the two volumes, references 
will 'n(ft include volupe .numbers . \ . 

^ ^Wolfe, p. *v. ; ^ . . ^ ^ ^ 

2 ' ■ • ^ . ' ^ 

Ibid. Compare th^ experience of Anne Ftank, who 
Wrote ill a.diaivy given to'her for het birthd^, and that of 
Joan Didion, who began a notebook at /ivk^years^ of age,' "T^ 
first notebook was a Big Five tablet given to me-by mother 
[sic] with tlje . . suggestion that I . . learrt , to amusa* . 
myself by waiting down. my thought^" (Didicfti, pt . - 

Ihid, Wolfe also admire^ the .notebooks; of Henry Jam«s 



tant memoranduni book$; daring the next twelve years, un^il his. 
death at age thirty-eight, Wolfi intermittently. carried a , 
total of thirtx-five o^f theoK^ % . 
^ The notebooks are not always easy to read. Like Cole- 
, ridge, Eme>son, .and Twain^Wolfe made notations under all kin4s. 
of circumstances .y He 'wrote v^hite tiding, on bjjses, subways an"d^ 
trains, in bed, ahd ''When ^ "deep in his cups ."^ To make matters * 

worse, Wolfe often scribbled in furious haste, and 'soitoe of the ■ 

^ ' , ■'■ .'J 

writing has beco;ne '''faint with the wear pf tpc. much Handling, df 

a page"; often, "the penciled pages [arej smudged. from rubbing 

together i^WoIfe's pocket^"', • Furthermore ^ Wolfe was a very - . 

W^ys^refiiftic person an'd wrote according' to whim, descrip- ' • 

•. * • • - . 

_tion of one of ' his notebooks could characterize a large number 

} . "~ . " ".~ - - . -- . 

-TD* them: * . • ^ ' " 

The arrangement of this notebook is chaotic. Wolf 6 began' !^ 
'the same day at both ends and . evidently prQceeded to write 
l^'^hprqvei' the notebook fell, opren. Consecutive ^l^s^ag'es a>e 
'SySofeetimes^ ups.ide-d<)wn *in relation to each other, a.djaccuit » ' 
- enfries^are written in different cities, and creativp -pas^- . 
saiesahd blank spaces are interspersed.* * ' - 

^ Thet noteboaks of Thomas Wolfe ^re: / \ * . 

▼ \ • ' . )^ ^ ' -7 • * 

'the informlri records of a* literary career^ mixed in ytith \. 
the jottings, of a man talking 'to sJrimself ^nd f^equfently 

■— ■ . ' ■ , • ,■■ 

• ' , • • .. . - ' ' ^ : ' . . ■' 

It is interesting to se« haw vr.it.ers If^ve influenced ort^ another 
' to .kteep notebooks. The cases of: Coleridge/Hopklns *and Emerson/ 

Thol^pau ' have been noted. 9cot^ Fitzgerald arranged his notes 
'in imitation of Samuel Biitler's Notebook- (see F. Scott Fitz- 
.gerald, The^ Crack-up iNew York: J, Lgughlin, '1956h) , Maug^iam 
. was^. inspired 'by Renard'^s Journal to keep a diary (William ^bmer- 

set^a^ugh^ra, A Writer's Notebook JWestJ)ort, Conn^- Greenwood - «. 

Piifs%, 1970], p. xivj, and Woqdrow Wilson starte*a diary because 
• he admired that of Sa;muel Pepys (Wilson, Papers , I:165)'.|^ , ' . 

■^Woffe, p. Vi.. .v-hbid., p.: viii. .%ia.,p. ix. 



♦ , ./ : . ^Ibid. , p, 821. ., 



interspersed with evidences of daily living/ To be spv ' 
cific, the notebooks are a jumble (in the way that life * 
is a' jumble and that the hutaJin.membry is a j.umblel .of 

^ litewry ideas, outlines of literary projects, character 
sketches,. firsVdrafts of passages that titer turn up in 
. published work, observations jotted down while . traveling , 
. diar^ passages, first drafts of letters (some of which he 
never jnailpd) , opinion? on'social questions (pbliticsCN 
religion, race, etcr), meditations and generalizations 
About his own life and about human behavior, opinions On 

, contemporary literary figures, nates on -books that 

r^ead,- records of dreams,^ records .of conver^tions ov^r- 

t hea^jd in restaurants or b«rs , notes 'on telephone conver- 
sations, tists (of mountairia se^n, rivers' crossed, states 
and countries Visited, women he slept with, boc^s read; 
restaurants dined in, people n^t) , jottings in which he is 
^using his AOtebook ^as^a way of^ arguing with himself, 
''lists of books to buy, grocery lists^ laundry lists ,^tele- • 
phone numbers, American Express check numbers, assign- 
ments for his New York University studentis, ancf so on.^ 

This souhds like a -confusing flurry o^f items , ^but ^or the 

reader who h^s -the transcript to enjoy, the notebooks make . . 

surprisingly gobd^ sense. , What ' immediately catcJ^s the eye in 

leafing through theiq^ are the 'masses of* , tabular material. ^ 

Wolfe was fond of list-making; rather strangely fond o£ it., to 

tell the truth.. In fact, his notebooks show an unusual obses- 

siCfh with statistically recording and categorizing his experi- 

ence. A s.k^etch by Wolfe called "The Feeling of Power': includes 



Ibid. , p. xvi. ' ' A 

2 ' . . • *, * 

Wolfe 's .note-takioig .habits are an extreme csTsis that 
invites psychological comment. His Record keeping" was jurely 
an outgrowth of idiosyncratic personality charpcteristicg, but 
less. ^ccendHle note-keepers probably ,also are affected by some 
of the internal causal factors that* made Wolfe sutfe an oani- 
VOUipus not^maker. Some variables pf obvious relevance to the 
keeping of notebooks are intellectual and creative abilities, 
motivational dispos'itions and n^eiis (especially "obsessive- 
compulsive'' states), expressive and stylistic habits, and inter- 
ests, values, and social attitudes ^Certain "nondynamic aspects 

l)ersonality" may predispose one to habits of record keeping 
(see Gearge A. Miller, et,al., Pla.ns and the Structure of 
Behavior [New York: Holt, Ritienart, and Wihston, 1960 J , chap- 
ter 9, p. 121)'. Joair Didion (p. 27) mentions/the compulsive 
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N • ' ^ 

^ passage whi.ch, one . supposes , Wolfe woulij^ like to haye hefh 

able -to write about himseAf . The. protagonist is summarizing 
his life: ' • • ' ^ ^ 

, ■ In addition I have enjoyed over 900. bottles of goOd ^ 
. . wine, .and the 1iodi|^ of over 100 women, more thaiv 20 <?€ 
whom have given themselves to me without charge. ' , 

In, addition I have read., since my fifth year, I fiAvt?,. 
read [sic] parts in about 5-0,000 books and plays, and . 
atout 15 ,000 in, entirety .1 ' .' ■ 

/ - • ■ ' . - ' . ' - ■ 

" the preeminent purpos'e of Wolfei's notebooks was to aid 

•him in writing. At time^ he admonished himself in them to^ wOrk ' 

harder. One diary entry says "Go upstairs and write! write!- n 

write l"^ Periodi^ly, Wolfe reevaluated hims.elf and the state ' 

-V of his knowledge: • • - 

> 'roots of her note-rt'aking , and David Shapiro ( NeWotic Styl es 
[New York: Basic, 1965],. p. 31) mentions a case" of, obsessive'- 
compulsive listing. ..(See also Na^mi R. Bluestonef, "the" Com- ' 
pulsive List-maker," Readers' Dig-est IQA [Septembfer 1976]: ' * 
120-22 .) , Wolfe showed an intensified .cTuSiter -o#.drives asso'- 
ciated with one of six classes of "psychog^n^ic needsV a' g^OU^ ■ 
- of needs that is stereotypically associated With iibra^ans * ' 
and curators: . ' . ■,'*^ ^ -^J^ 

"A.. Needs associatj|d ch^pf ly_^ with inanimate pbjects 

1. - Acquisition: need' to gain po'^sessions. 

property.. '^^ 

2. Conservation: me need to collect, repair ,''c lean , • 
_ ' . and preserve thinvs.; . ' " ' 

3. Orderliness: t!\e h«ed to arrange, /prgahize ,""put 
away, objects , to be tidy and clean ^ tq be precise. • : 

4., Retention: the -heed to retain possession of things; 

t9 hoard; to be'.frugatl, economical, anil miserly >' • - 
5. Construction: th6 need to, organize .and build." 
(Hilgard,. et al., p. citing W. '.k: Murray, et al . , ^'A List 

of P$)#hogenic Needs, \ Table based on Murrky, et al., Explora - 
■. tions. in Personality [Nm^ York: Oxford University i>res$, I'SSij) 
"Pack-rats" and ''string savers" are frfmiliar .personality types ' ' 
(Emerson, Prescott; Woodrow Wilson and»Adlai Stevenson all,, 
hoarded papers to .some ext'eM)". *' " •. > 

*. . • . • . ' 

■^Wolfe, p.. 300. ..' . .■ . 

Ibid'*, p.. 63. Noteis of self -encojiragemeiit and repfoai^h^ 
are common, in the notebooks o^ authors ,^ esifeci^lly in early 0f«5v 





An Inquiry^ Into the Statfe of My Culture: 
"' I know' a good deal ypoqt 

• , ^ . -Amer. Lit. ^ - . 

. ' • Eng. Lit. ■ , ' - / 
^ . , The Theatre.' ■ . - ^ 

> »',,.■ I know considerable about ' • ■ 

French* Lit. 

Gerjttan iit.' > • 

' - i "I knowrsome of the Best of . ■ ^ " ' - 

1 Lat4n Lit. ' • ' ■ 

GrejS^-Lit. . . ■ . 

But the most vbasic function ^jP'the not^oajcs' for Wolfe was gar- • 

nering impressions for future -use. ' * ' . 

' ' ' ' • ^ ' ' ^ '* 

yWolfe had gradually, begmn to look upon his hote--t^ing as. ^ 
vhis own kipd ot research method/ So.me . of it reflects. ' 
resgaxrch in books, docqpents-,^ records, some of it is deep- 
sea 'diviog ihto his memory, an4 some of it is ^ield 
^research (observations of human behavior that |fc nfeets in 
> his travels, records of conversations he ha4\rith various 
{)eqRle, and so oa) . . One. night on a subwjiy going to 
friooKiyn at 3 A.M., he describes all the passengers. 
Another time he record^ all the people .who came'4nfo ja ^ 
.diner while, he was there. Frequently he w"ill list .all the 
^hopsvand places of ^business, alpng a street, or all 'the p%c-. 
, ^le h«, passes on tAe*wl^from his apartmfent to the subway.^ 

Wolfe'-also recorded snatches of conversations overheard, sbme>- 

Samuel Johnson's diaries are filled with notes of sel/'-adraonition 
and encoi^ragement (Jame? Bosw^^lj The Life of JoHnson [Chicago: 
Great Bfjoks, 1952], p.^. 16) Wiirtg tmerscm at Harvard wrote: "I 
fin.d myself of tenv id-le'^ vagAnt?, stupid, and hollow.. This is 
.sfchewhat appalling < ^^d.,.; 14^1'*^*) not ^discipline myself with 
diligent care, I shall su^^yvs&Vflierely from remoi^se and 
sense of , inferiority herea||;er. AJl 'around me are industrious 
and shall be greaty I ■ am '.indolent and)shall be insignificant. 
AVert. it, iieayen! Avert it, virtue! I need excit'eeent.." (Emer- 
son, Heart, p. 8) ;j Baudelaire's diary is full of resolves to 
work affd ideas for projects; in his | n t ima't e ' N0:t eb o o k s . Fla^ibert 
wrote, "I Vjust read over this notebooJc and pitied myself V#nd' a ' 
little later on he laments hpw.he might have' b^ien a genius', he 
might^have made a nime' for himself ^,pp. lOOff) ; Henry James, 
who frequently deciftfid his laziness and lack. of concent rat ton, 
coached himself, "Try? everything , do every tiling, render every- * 
thing- -be an artist, be distinguished to ^he la^t"- (James, p. ^ 

Ifcolfe, p. xx. ^Ibid. V p.\xx.' . , > 



Ibid. , p.- xxX. 




. / . . - 8 3 . . \ r ' ' ^ 

.times not xecff&ing* the gist, but only the way words .and* * \ 

phjases ^ere, used * ' 

^Of special interest here are Wolfe^s records about 

books he read and saw. Wolfe had a compulsive fascination 

with books. ♦On his travels, he spent hour's combing through ^ 

bodkshops and scanning; display windows, jotting down German, 

French and English titles and authors to the point ofv^xhaus- 

tion. He- was obsessed with salvaging everything possible from 

the ''terrible vomit .of print that covers the earth.." In onfi 

entry Wolfe asks him'selfr * . • : 1 

. If all the different^ editions^nd volumes of the work? in ' 
' a great German library were counted up,, how. many would 
they number? * . ' * ''^ ^ 

-"and follows the question with, five lists of books in paragraph 
form, as if trying t6 actually answer it. He begins a list: 
"In the big bool^^tore: I bought: . and begins ion- 

izing the books , ■ only^to break o/ff the tally in a sort '^Te 
Libr^ . "Books, Books,. Books" (shades of "Holy, Holy, Holy"), 
then goes right on with the list.^ He sums up a day in his 
Life^ith thQ Sentence. "Mortday nigh-t : Accomplished very little 
today and bought no bqoks."^ » ■ . 

The lists t)f books and book-i:elated material appear 
along With lists of ^jrrands, possiblerlf Ales for Wolfe's writ- 
ings, lists af cities he- had visjted and planned to .visit (one 
list itemizjes all the times Wojfe had gone to and from Paris), ^ 
names pi people he knew in various cities, agendas for the day, 

•^Ibid., p. 207. .^Ibid., pp. 261-62. 'ibid., p. 282. 
. ' ' ^Ibid. , p. 260. ' \ ^Ibid. , p. 83. 



and summaries of eyents in his life ('•What I Did Today^') > \\ln 

a letter to Aline Bernstein, Wolfe wrote: ' . 

I lost my little fat notebook which I' carry everywhere with 
me. --Went to . . . the Police Station J . /Found the ser- ^ 
geant .reading it with a bewildered face.--'he treated me 
with all t.he courtesy one extends' to the insane. ^ 

The notebooks show how .constantly* and insatiably Wolfe 
shuffled, sifted, combed through and dabbled in the materials 
of his culture. In the art galleries of Europe he makes| lonj 
tabulations of paintings and sculptures he has seen. In Ger- 
many he itemizes the contents of **A .Typical German NeVspaper 
in Vienna he lists ''Books I Can Remember," even in his lover's 
home he catalogs "Mine's Books. 

Since Wolfe inTended his notebooks to solidify his 

knowledge, ^ot primarily to serve as a source of material for 

7 ^ ' 
quotation, notes on the*books he read were paraphrastic- in 

nature and frequently included Wolfe's own coipments. * Bilt such 

entries occur less often than bare lists of titles arid 'authors, 

with headings such as "Books , "^ ''Novels','^^ I'Books^I ^Want;'^^^ 

"Books To Be Bought,"^ "12 Books to Take Out Of France;' ^ ^ ' 

12 '* 
(including "A Dirty Book") , -and "In Germahy and Austria Today" 

■^Ibid., p. 828. ^I|)id., p. 71-. ^Ibid.,pp. 85-86,'89., 
^Ibid. , p# 220. ^Ibid., p. 445. ^ ^Il?id. - . 



7 

Several times he did tear out pages 'of notes for Of 
Time and the River , to represent the literary opinions *of Eugenef 
Gant (ibid., pp. 112ff, 142ff, 214f£y. Mark Twain (Notebooks, 
1:8) did much the same thing; h? used quotation fi^om his note- * 
books as a literary device (many ^ these* "quotatijons" are 
spurious, of course). - ^ ~ ' ^ \ ' ' ' * ' 

^Wolfe, p. 346. ^Jbid.; p. 220. "^^IWd. , pp^. 142-43. - 

^^Ibid.^ p. 215. -^^IMd., p.' 446.. ' . / ' ' . 
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• (a lifst ,o£ contemporary authors). .Wolfe constantly juggles 
works in his critical opinion- -'^A Library For a Young Man o£ 
Today, "Foolish and Un-Foolish Titles," "Good Titles'^-- 
and records the opinions of oyiers--'"Half Doz^n^Best Critics^ 
Accordifn^ to Various Writers,"- "Authors Well-Knowr^ in Thei» 
Own^Counti-y--But Not Specially Disseminated, "^""The World 
Figures . "^ * . • . • • 

Thomas Wolfe soothed his restless concern • for multi - 

/ 

plicity by tabula*ting self -cofts,ciously his activities, achieve- 
ments, knowledge, and memories. Ije apparently used ^stsv^o 
Reaffirm and redefine his literary identity. Tlvat this is 
true is supported by the. fact that the notes" on books tend to 
cluster within the )*ars 1920-29, years when Wolfe was attempt- 
ing to establish a foothold' in literature. ^Later, when his . 
positioq 3s an author became mote secure, Wolfe had no need ,for 
cultural props and the lists of books stopped. Walfe^contin- 
ued until his death, however ,* fb cut his experience 4jong 
various planes and to examine the results in hi^notebooks . 

Here tken, picked oi|t at ' random, frqm the'ferment pf ten 
thousand pages, and a millioil w5Vds--put down just as they 
•^Kjre wi||^ten, in fragments, 'jots, or splintered^ f llshes , ^ 
wiri^put order or' coherence-^here with ^1 its vanity, . 
faitlts. despair, ^'joy, and .anguish , with all it5 falseness, 
e*rror,jarid pretension, and with all its desperate ^%pcerity 
its incredible hppe, its insane desire, is^ picture oT a 
man^s soul and heart- -the image of his infliri^te desire--, 
caught hot and, instant, drawrt flaming from the forge of 
his soul's afeony.^'* , * * • 



^Ibid., p. 209. ^IliidV;^ p. 236,: ^Ibid., p.,^l220. 
^Ibid., p. 323. ^Ibid., p. 36rV,^i^. , p. 230. 



*^Ibid., p. 247.^ 
^ -Ibid^ , epigraph, quoting Of Time, and the River . 
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CHAPTER HI 
f 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Of Gathering Notes. 

Young Students ma^iy times neglect gathering of Notes 
out of bookes they read, either because their memorie 
*is good enough to retain tfiem without noting, or else 
bee: t^hey 'are sloathfull, § will 'take no pains. 

Let such as trust too much to theyr memories know 
that however for the present the things seem so fresh 
in theit memories that they think they 'can not forgett 
them, yet tnef will finde ye process of time and other 
studies will so wipe them out -that they shall remember 
very little in a whole bobk^, unless they hav^ .memorial 
notes to run over now and then. 

^ And' besides though this noting were of no use to 
the memorie,* yet it hath another advantage vhich allone_ 
would make it worthy in the mean while^ § that is it 
helps you to- the fuller, § clearer understanding of 
-what you read, while you; endeavor to abreviate and con- 
tract the sence, § makes you take notice of . many 
things w*^:^ otherwise you would K^ve passed over: 

They th^t neglect it out df Idelries should consider 
that o-ne booke read with Notes for the reasons aledg 
brings a better stock of Learniijg', when if in the same* 
time they should have read three without, because either 
you will not r^ad them so exactly bi; not remember them 
long: whereas b.y ^Noting you make it intiyely your own 
for ever after. . ^ ^ " 

^ Again this Gathering of Notes will keep y° from ^ 
\ growing dull § listless in y^ studies, as one often - 

, • shall that only re.adsi % - ♦ 

/ Richard Holdsworth^ 

Each of the foregoiijg case studies describes the notes 

of some literary author who found' it useful, for one reason or 

• another, to nfake records ot his reading. Since these examples 

provide only a small amount p% data, it>would hardly be justi- 



•''Fletcher, p- 650 (Holdsworth, p. 49). 

• ff6 
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fied* to draw gertcTalizations^ about all writers merely on the 
basis of what they can show/ - Theref c^e the' following remarks . 
should be interpreted as only ;a starting point towards under- 
standing the role'of reading notes in the work of literary 
authors* * . ' ^ 

Reading notes represent one of a number of products of 
literary journalizing whose Use by writers is attested fre- 
quently and unpredictably by such means as the miblication lOf 
authors' notebooks and by statements in biographical accounts. 
It would be helpful if soAe standard source such as tlT ^fiic - 
tionary of American Biography or *the Cambridge Bibliography ^f 
English Literature Happened to mention the notetjooks/^fliter- 
ary authors on a regular basis, but. no such source provides 
'this kii^d of inf'Q^rmation . ^ It is not certain tha< authors as a 
gla^^<find reading notes any more useful, or that they make 
them any mor^ commonly, than those in tfther fields of work. 

Why Reading Notes are Made , - \ 

What prompts the keeping of reading notes? The ques- 

tion is hard to answer because of the pervasivejiess of note- 

• V f 

making practices throughout s^ociety. Rarely can it be sdid 
with surev/ that any swingle event or experience was all- 
^important in, informing an individual .about and motivating him^t 
keep reading notes in a more or less regular way. Jn.the cases 
just presenlfed, note-making experiences at school were of 
obvimr^ importance in acclimating individuals to specific note- 
makin^^echniques . BacoTi, Miltbn,' Emerson and Thoreau were all 
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trained in the coimnonplace tradition' and in the^case of Cofe- 
ri'dge such* training can be inferred from the fact that he 
sometimes deferred to his notebooks as "commonplace books." 
Hardy also showed signs of being acquainted with commonplacing 
as ^ study method by^ keeping 'what was essentially a common- 
place book without regular headings. School introduces -indi - 
viduals to the expehrience of taki'Tig riding notes by providing 
problems (in the form of assigned papers, etc.) v^ose 
solution requires preparing such Records. In the cases dis- . 
cussed in chapter 2, th^ practice of note-making persisted as 

V » 

an important personal practice after formal schooling ceased. 
Mos^ abandoned academic requirements of form in favor of less 
troublesome techniques, but Milton continued* to record his 

notes as hi^ had done in school. • ' * 

J' 

While school is an important socializing infjuence for 
training in note-making, the appropriation .of such practices ^ 
as personally useful in one's work seems often to come when- 
one*s motivation to make notes is aroused by experiences and 
demands of greater personal moment thai^roany ac?Ldemic jejcperi-^ 
ences are. The #ight case studies show h'ow frequently authors 
are insp^ired to begin or resume the keeping of notebooks by 
learning of ^n admired friend or^ another author wh8 keeps and 
uses thejn. The clearest instance here is the inflttencQ o£ 
Emersjon on Thoreau, but this is not to mention the probable 
influences of Bacon on Milton and of Coleridge on Wolfe (and 
on Hopkins,, who was mentioned peripherally). Coleridge was 
probably also moved to* begin his first pocketbook by the fojrce 
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of some example not yet publically known ^ he^was a friend of 
Rdbert Soutliey and o'f Percy Bysshe Shelley, liOth of whom kept 

-notebook^. Likewise Matthew Artiold, another note keeper, may^ 
have influenced Hftrdy by his ^example. In fact, the way that 
literrary journalizing is .motivated in individuals i^ probably 
quite similar to the way that individuals come to perceive 
authorship itself as an activity that is- possible and desirable 
for them personally.. Authorship by its very nature involves 
some kinds o^ "record keeping"; a writer must be. the custodian 
of his personal manuscripts. (The unusual case of Thomal Wolfe 
shows the connection that can exist between persKTnal record ^ 
keeping and authorship. Not un/il Wolfe learned to sa 
manuscripts in coherent form by writing in ledger books was he 

. able to produce satisf aoto.ry worKs of literature.) 

The Form of Reading- Notes * . , . • ^ * 

This ^brings ''the discussion to a consideratdon of-^he 
forms in which reading notes are made-.* The first point to' men- 
tion here is the value o.f the codex format as an organizing- frame 
for one's work and records. A bla^kbook in codex form offers 
the power of ^]teedy reference to material kept in it, as well 
&s a fixedneS* ^f order .that prevents material from becoiping ^ 
inadvertently rearranged "and 16st. ase of Thomas Wolfe, 

again, shows how crucial to creative effort it can be to main-, 

✓ • *" ^^^^ 

tjin control. over the location and configuration of one's writ- 
ten wdriJc. It Is interesting that. Emerson began his first 

."notebooks'* on loOse sheets of paper that were* later sewn 
^ % • • • 1 ' 1 * . » / 

• «■ ^ 

'1 •.• 
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tagether with thread (probably by his mother); Coleridge 'also 

^sed homemade notebooks. It \^ common to read qf other per- / 

" * ' * '"^ ' ' 

sonfe living^ in this same time period (such^as Thomas Jeffer- 

^ spn) who bad thd' loQse pages of' their manuscripts baund, by a 

• • ^. • * ^ ^ 

printer into bobk form. . ^ ^ ' 

, f ^ kithin the constraints of the codex format, the- form 

that reading notes take depends* on the preferred working methods 

of the keeper. The cases seen here have included' such 'kinds 

as simple lists of titles (Emetson, Wolfe, and, in plaqes,- 

Milton), extracts and ^verbatim quotations (in every case), 

' • paraphrase.s , outlines and summaries {Mfltpn, Emerson, Thoreau 

^ and Twain) , 'and ori'ginal commejitaries on what has been read 

(all but Bacon) . r ' 

- - ' ■ - " ^ ' ' / ' 

\ The Use. and Value of Reading Notes 

1^ * The uses made of reading jiotes are as*numerous as their 

form$» Jn Jthese case studies they served as aids to concentra- 

, ' tion and recollection-{in all cases) , as garners of material 

to be used latet in writing (in all cases, though to different 

• /degri^es), as workboxj]^ for the study of ideas or style (Bacdn,^ ' . 

Milton, and^ Hardy i?nftn obvious way but probably to some extent - 

in ev^ry^case) , as albums of literary gleaningjyf or fu.ture 

« . 'entertainment (most obviously &fr Eipfer'son, Thoreau, Coleridge, 

/^and Twain but probably in the- rest of the cases* as well), and 

^ even as devices for recreating subjective emotional experiences 

^ brouight on by reading (again, probably in every'case, but most 
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obviously for sColeridge and Thoreau}.i The value attached to ' • 
these notes by their keepers is attested by tlie fact that all 
btrf" one of the individuals' studied used their notebooks over 

number of decades, often from youth to, old age. Hie excep- 
t;ion is Francis Bacon, but^since it. is certain t^at hi^ Proihus 
was only one of a number' of notebooks kept by him, he does not 
rjeaily break the pattern. . . 

The Significance Reading Notes 
for Literary Authors ^ 

; % • • 

The keeping of notebooks by authors may be viewed as a 

cjuster of adaptive behaviors-which some of'^them appropriate 

to gain a flrifler hold on the materials with which they work. 

Since words, phrases, passages and the ideas conveyed by them 

are an author's stock-in trade,, it is natural 'that authors 

should pay special attention to the wi^itings, of others; and 

. \ ^ * * * 

tiding notes reflect the extraordinary application of some of 

them to what they read. - • ^ • 

Yet there is another level at which these'jnaterials 

may have' significance. In some cases, t^e mere- identity* of 

reading notes. as literature-related records spems to elevate 

$ 

them to a special s,tatfus in* the minds- of th^i'r keepe^^ Liter- 
&ry journalizing and the keeping of. notebooks is ay snrt of tra- 
dition among littergiteurs (as Virginia Woolf assumas^in the 
epigraph to (Sfhapter 1) . Apart from their obvious vdlue as 
records, the|^;fore, literary notebooks may hold symbolic Value 
for their«.keepers , heightening their personal t€entif ication 
WitJi the trad^ion of literature. It is interestin'g , in fac't^ 



to note the extent to which authors can treat thyir notebooks 
as jfluasi-works . They can assign special' titlfes to them,' some- 
times elaborate ones (recall the-tii:les used by Bacon, Emers"l>n, 

^ "•l * - '\ . ' • / ^• 

tfnd Hirdy) . • They may compile them in neat form from rough 

notes, ^nd even recopy and' reedit them (recall the cases of 
Thoreau, Hardy, and Samuel Butler). They can also preserve 
tljem with d specig^ care and devotioti^hat; . seems out of pro- 
portion to- their apparent function as -working materials (recall 
Emerson's carefully-kept shelves of notebooks; and ThoreaU's 
wooden journal-case). Notebooks may serve as placeholders in 
the author's mind unti*!, finished works ecli^e* them in impor- 
tance (Emerson's notebooks were obviously a source of self- 
validation for^ him during his undistinguished undergraduate 
years).. The- significance of the reading notes of authors, then, 
may not only lie in their mechanical function as information * 
storage devices which provide raw materials for .the work of 
writing, but ajso in their ability to concentrate and to mobilize 
the- latent emotional and creative resoux^es of their keepers. 



^Compare also Gibbon's Ephemerides , 
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